


THE POPE ON THE WORLD'S NEED 
THE ENCYCLICAL ON REPARATION 


ROBABLY there is no better gauge, among all his- 
Pp torical documents, of the mentality of the successive 

generations of mankind since the beginning of our era 
than the encyclicals of succeeding popes. From their “‘lofty 
watch-tower ’’ they have had and have a vision of the world 
with which no other can compare ; for empires are confined to 
their own horizon, nations must needs be limited by their own 
interests, none but the Holy Father, whose children are of 
every nation, whose empire has no limits, sees mankind as 
a whole, and is able to discern the universal good, and the 
universal evil, apart from the local and transient. 

This has seemed particularly true of more recent years. 
During the last century mankind has been drawn more to- 
gether than ever it has been before. The means of knowing 
one another have grown beyond belief ; the relations with one 
another have been drawn closer; the ends of the world have 
been joined together, and no one State.can now be moved with- 
out all other States being affected. For this reason, nations 
watch each other, and in seeking peace and prosperity for 
others they seek to establish the same for themselves; one 
may say that this is the fundamental lesson of the Great War, 
and the efforts made to secure it in practice are its lasting 
fruit. 

Meanwhile, while the nations strive so laudably for union, 
one man sits in his “‘ lofty watch-tower ’’ and sees both the 
evils they strive to counter, and the efforts they make as a 
whole. He is not blinded by any prejudice, he is biassed by 
no self-interest ; by comparing one condition with another he 
is better able to discern real good from real evil, objects that, 
if attained, may be for lasting benefit, and others that are only 
of passing moment. Hence when he speaks to the whole 
world, his words have usually in them something which the 
whole world may well take to heart. In our own time we have 
had illustrations in plenty: notably in the great Labour en- 
cyclicals of Leo XIII., than which nothing more fundamental 
has been written in our time, in the war encyclicals of Bene- 
dict XV., which peace negotiations and contracts have so 
signally justified, lastly in the broad visions of men and things 
which mark the encyclicals of Pius XI. 
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For it is this breadth of vision and depth of insight which 
seems to us to characterize both the writing and speech of our 
Holy Father, now happily reigning. Long before he came 
to the throne he was known as a scholar and student ; he was 
known besides as one who, with all his love of books, could 
not be secluded from the ways of men. While he studied he 
also taught the catechism ; while he deciphered manuscripts 
he also worked in the confessional ; though a Vatican libra- 
rian, those who knew him there did not hesitate to choose him 
for a papal legate, in one of the most delicate of negotiations. 
It is this two-sided power which is the special gift of Pius XI; 
while an accurate scholar he is essentially practical, while 
living among and in sympathy with men he does not lose the 
scholar’s insight. 

Perhaps the present writer may be allowed to illustrate 
this from an experience of his own. On his return from 
India ad limina, in 1925, he had to pay his official visit to the 
Vatican. Usually this is more or less a formal affair; the 
business will have been done elsewhere. But on this occasion 
he found himself being questioned about many things, for 
which he was scarcely prepared. For instance, he was asked 
much about the peoples in his diocese ; not his Christians only, 
but Hindus, Mohammedans, Parsees, and others. Then he 
was questioned concerning the languages. When he said 
that in his metropolitan city alone, there were no less than 
nine languages, he was promptly asked what they were. He 
mentioned, first, Mahrati, then Gujerati: ‘‘ Yes, those are 
kindred languages,’’ said the Holy Father. He added Tamil : 
** Ah! that is quite different,’’ was the comment. It was not 
only the Pope that was speaking ; it was the keen and accurate 
scholar. 

This is the peculiar significance of his encyclicals. While 
in themselves plain and unvarnished letters, less elaborate, 
less ordered, it may be, than those of Pope Leo XIII., never- 
theless we seem to see in them the mind of one who is con- 
stantly probing beneath the surface, constantly seeking to get 
to the root of things. Facts and phenomena he scarcely men- 
tions, except to remark on their significance ; he seems to be 
ever asking himself : What is the value of this or that ? What 
does it mean and imply ? 

A very striking instance of this is contained in a single 
sentence of the last encyclical. At one point he has occasion 
to allude to the doctrine of Evolution. He does not discuss 
it; as a scientific theory it may be sound or false; as such it 
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does not concern him at the moment. Instead, he looks 
through it and behind it, and asks himself what it may imply ; 
and he sums up his warning and his answer in one paragraph : 

‘* It is true that this doctrine (of the fall of man) is rejected 
by the proud wisdom of the present age, which, renewing the 
ancient heresy of Pelagius, vaunts the native goodness of 
human nature, capable, they say, of indefinite progress in per- 
fection. But these false inventions of human pride are con- 
demned by the Apostle, who reminds us that ‘ we were by 
nature the children of wrath.’ (Eph. ii. 3). In fact, from the 
beginning of the world, men have recognized in some manner 
their duty of making a common expiation, and led by a natural 
instinct have sought to placate God by public sacrifices.”’ 

It would be difficult to improve on this as a summary ex- 
position of the Catholic attitude towards Evolution, based as 
it is on Scripture and Tradition. Yet its scientific truth or 
falsehood is not even touched. 

If what we have said is true of all the Holy Father’s encycli- 
cals, it is particularly striking in what may be called the recent 
trilogy, the encyclical on Christ the King, the encyclical on 
Unity, and the last encyclical on Reparation. The three 
hang together, and it is evident from references that it is 
intended they should do so; the last is written almost as an 
appendix to the first. 

Thus, we note, when coming to the chief matter of this en- 
cyclical, he alludes to the former as follows :— 

** In this wise we focussed the attention of the world upon 
the dominion which Christ exercises over all things, over civil 
and domestic society as well as over individuals, and from that 
moment we already experienced the bliss of that most happy 
day when the whole world will submit willingly and joyfully 
to the sweet yoke of Christ the King.”’ 

Here again in a single sentence we may notice the Holy 
Father’s breadth of vision. He speaks, not to Catholics only, 
but to ‘‘ the world ’’; he reaches down to a universal truth 
which no Christian will gainsay ; he looks into the future and 
rejoices in the day when this truth will unite all mankind, in 
one. It is the vision of true genius. 

Indeed, the very titles alone of these encyclicals suggest 
what is most in the minds of thinking men at the present 
moment ; the reconstruction of the bases of government, the 
crying demand for unity and mutual understanding, civil, 
religious, economic, industrial, the restoration of order in our 
new world, by reparations, by regulation, by any means at all. 
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Each of these problems, it may be said, the Holy Father has 
faced in his own characteristic way. He has watched old 
kingdoms falling; he has watched new kingdoms forming, 
yet tottering as they grew; he has seen the noble efforts being 
made to league together, so that by external union nations 
may support one another. But he has looked beyond all this, 
and has openly declared the evil that lies beneath, and is the 
real cause of the world’s trouble. 

‘* The empire of Christ over all nations was rejected. The 
right which the Church has from Christ Himself to teach 
mankind, to make laws, to govern peoples in all that pertains 
to their eternal salvation, that right was denied. Then gra- 
dually the religion of Christ came to be likened to false reli- 
gions and to be placed ignominiously on their level. It was 
then’ put under the power of the State and tolerated more or 
less at the whim of princes and rulers. Some men went 
further, and wished to set up in the place of God’s religion a 
natural religion, consisting in some instinctive affection of 
the heart. There were even some nations who thought they 
could dispense with God, and that their religion should con- 
sist in impiety and the neglect of Him. The rebellion of in- 
dividuals and of nations against the authority of Christ has 
produced deplorable effects. We lamented these in the en- 
cyclical Ubi arcano; we lament them to-day: the seeds of 
discord are sown far and wide; those bitter enmities and 
rivalries between nations, which still hinder so much the 
cause of peace ; that insatiable greed which is so often hidden 
under a pretence of public spirit and patriotism, and gives rise 
to so many private quarrels ; or blind and immoderate selfish- 
ness, making men seek nothing but their own comfort and 
advantage, and measure everything by these ; no peace in the 
home, because men have forgotten or neglect their duty ; the 
unity and stability of the family undermined; in a word, 
society shaken to its foundations and on the way to ruin.”’ 
(Enc. on the Kingship of Christ.) 

This is the more fundamental evil which, he declares from 
his ‘* watch-tower,’’ if eradicated would make: peace secure ; 
if not, will bring all other attempts at peace to failure. For 
Christian nations one thing is essential, that they should at 
least be Christian ; eliminate that, and no bond of union, how- 
ever strongly welded, will hold them together. As a writer 
in The Times said recently :— ; 


The spirit of paganism cannot be transferred to Chris- 
tianity without serious results, and immediately the 
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pagan spirit was allowed into the Church the level of 
Christian life was corrupted and degraded. Paganism 
seeks its contentment in the present; it desires nothing 
higher than to enjoy the best that this life has to give. 
It refuses to recognize the claims of the moral ideal, and 
ignores the existence of an all-righteous Judge who de- 
mands purity in the inward parts. Neither in joy nor in 
sorrow does it lead men to find their satisfaction in God 
Eternal and All-wise. It has no consciousness of the 
reality of the spiritual life here or hereafter. (Times, Art. 
‘** Paganism,” July 10, 1928.) 


We need say little here of the second encyclical of the tri- 
logy, that on Unity. At the present moment there is nothing 
for which the nations crave so much. Leagues have been 
formed and are forming in the hope, almost desperate, that at 
length mankind may come together and be one. Religious 
creeds are seeing, at long last, the fatal effect of the Refor- 
mation, and are making frantic efforts to come to an under- 
standing with each other. For that they seem prepared for 
any sacrifice, even that of their very life’s blood; they will 
welcome any bond of union, though it be that of a name and 
nothing more. But the Holy Father will not brook such 
self-deception ; he will have no union built upon a lie. For to 
say that two men are in union of belief, when in fact their 
beliefs are diametrically opposed, what is it but a lie, however 
glossed over by acommon term? He reminds the world that 
the ancient union of Christendom was not built on that foun- 
dation ; and not till it returns to its ancient principles of truth 
will it find a solution to its present problems. 

Rather we prefer to dwell on the mind of the Holy Father 
as it is contained in his last encyclical. It is the shortest of 
the three; at first reading it may seem the least important ; 
as we have said, it almost describes itself as an appendix to 
those which have gone before. Nevertheless, like its prede- 
cessors, it has taken hold of the third problem that has been in 
the minds of statesmen during these last years, its significance 
is expressed in its very title. While men speak of national 
reparations, the Pope reminds them of the more fundamental 
need, of Universal Reparation. We have all done wrong, 
he tells us, not only to one another, but to God. Therefore, 
if we would be just, if we would hope for a right issue of our 
negotiations, let us begin by acknowledging our own short- 
comings, our own evil deeds, our own debts. If we begin 
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with that it will not be long before all other reparations are 
repaired. ‘‘ Seek first the kingdom of God and His justice, 
and all other things will be added unto thee.’’ (Matt. vi. 33.) 

At the root of his argument is a recognition of that aspect 
of society to-day which we believe to be the happiest augury 
for the future. For the Holy Father is no pessimist ; though 
he sees and mercilessly points out the evils of our day, he 
sees no less the good that is in it. Divided as we are, con- 
flicting as we are, yet perhaps there never was a time when 
mankind saw itself more clearly as one body. The wounds of 
others are our own; the successes of others are ours; there is 
abroad a distinct desire to come to the relief of one another 
when relief is needed. The Holy Father seizes on this sign. 
He reminds the Christian world of its glory, as the body of 
Christ, He speaks of the Head of that body, who sacrificed 
Himself that the body might be healed. He appeals to the 
members of that body that they in their turn may make their 
sacrifice, not only for themselves, but for the common weal. 
Thus he opens his argument :— 

** Although the plentiful redemption of Christ abundantly 
forgives all our offences (Col. ii. 13) yet by the wonderful 
disposition of the divine Wisdom whereby we have to fill up 
in our body those things that are wanting of the sufferings of 
Christ, for His body which is the Church (Col. i. 24) we can, 
nay we must, add our own praise and satisfaction to the praise 
and satisfaction which Christ gave to God in the name of 
sinners.”’ 

And thus he concludes it :— 

** The more perfectly our oblation and our sacrifice corre- 
sponds to the sacrifice of Christ—in other words, the more 
we can sacrifice our self-love and our passions, and crucify 
our flesh with that mystical crucifixion of which the Apostle 
speaks—the more abundant will be the fruits of propitiation 
and expiation that we shall receive for ourselves and others. 
For a wonderful bond unites all the faithful with Christ—a 
bond similar to that existing between the head and the other 
members of the body. Likewise that mysterious Communion 
of Saints, which our Catholic faith professes, not only unites 
individuals and nations together, but joins them to “ the 
head, even Christ, from whom the whole body being compactly, 
and fitly joined together, by what every joint supplieth, accord- 
ing to the operation in the measure of each part, maketh the 
increase of the body, unto the edifying of itself in charity.’ 
This was the prayer that Jesus Christ, the Mediator between 
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God and men, made to His Father on the eve of His death : 
‘ | in them, and Thou in Me, that they may be made perfect 
in one.’ (John xvii. 23.) 

‘** In like manner, then, as consecration professes and con- 
firms union with Christ, so expiation, while it purifies from sin, 
initiates that union itself, perfects it by taking part in the 
sufferings of Christ, and brings it to completion by the offer- 
ing of sacrifice for the brethren.”’ 

His mind is transparently clear, steeped as he is in history 
and research, he knows what is in man and understands him. 
He sees the nations striving for readjustments, and for a 
restoration of right order, and he sympathizes and approves. 
Obviously, from the nature of their status, governments must 
concern themselves with reparations. They must take condi- 
tions as they find them, they must repair harm done, they 
must adjust, they must endeavour to control. For the fruit 
of their labour, in the last resort, they must rely, not on arma- 
ments and force, though these may be necessary adjuncts, but 
on the good sense of men. Yet here is precisely the weak 
point ; and because of this weak point he sees that all our ad- 
justments rest on a dangerous foundation. Can the nations 
count upon that good sense to support them? Experience 
has already shown, in the last ten years alone, that as it is, it 
is a shifting sand. In other words the evils to be faced are 
not merely those upon the surface. They are in the ground 
itself ; they lie at the root of our civilization and life. Govern- 
ments may ignore them, knowing they can do no otherwise, 
content to remedy what is within their sphere; the Holy 
Father has a greater courage, and faces them whatever may 
befall. He points out those evils as he sees them. He pro- 
poses his remedy, one that no other man in this world can 
undertake. He acts upon his proposal and enjoins on his 
people the first antidote by which they may be cured. As he 
does so he reminds them that mankind is one; that the evils 
of one portion are the evil of the whole ; that the injuries done 
or endured by one must be repaired by the sacrifice of all; 
that above all the injuries done in the sight of God Himself 
must be set right before any other reparation can be secure. 

Then he comes to the enumeration of the fundamental evils. 
He divides them into three groups. First is the apostasy of 
the nations themselves. He says :— 

*“* That the necessity of reparation is especially urgent to- 
day must be evident to anyone who considers the present 
plight of the world, ‘ seated in wickedness.’ (I John v. 19.) 
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From every side we hear the cry of nations whose Govern- 
ments have in very truth stood up against the Lord and 
against His Church (Ps. ii. 2). In these countries we have 
seen the rights of God and man trampled under foot, churches 
razed to the ground, religious orders of men and women 
driven from thefr houses, imprisoned, starved, attacked with 
insults and hatred; children torn from the bosom of Mother 
Church, made to deny and blaspheme Christ, and led into 
horrible crimes of impurity; all Christians threatened, op- 
pressed, in constant danger of apostasy from the faith, or of a 
cruel death. So distressing are these events that they almost 
seem to portend that ‘ beginning of sorrows ’ which is to be 
brought by ‘ the man of sin . . . who is lifted up above all that 
is called God, or that is worshipped.’ (II Thess. ii. 3-4.) ” 

To.which nations in particular he refers it is manifest for 
everyone to see; in this at least Christendom is at one with 
him.’ But then he comes nearer home. He dwells upon evils 
sapping the foundations of peoples who would count them- 
selves far removed from those he has just described. He 
speaks even of those who profess to belong tohim. The Holy 
Father is not a discriminator of persons. 

‘* No less sad,’’ he writes, ‘‘ is it to see that even among 
the faithful, among those who by baptism have been washed 
in the blood of the immaculate Lamb and endowed with grace, 
there are so many, of every class and condition, who are in 
ignorance of the things of God, poisoned with false doctrines, 
living a life of vice, far away from their Father’s house, with- 
out the light of the true faith, without the joyous hope of 
future happiness, deprived of the benefit and the comfort that 
are born of the fervour of charity, so that they may truly be 
Said to dwell in darkness and in the shadow of death. Further- 
more, many of them are increasingly neglectful of ecclesiasti- 
cal discipline and of that tradition of their forefathers which 
makes for the uplifting of the Christian life, for the observance 
of family ties and duties, and for the protection of the sanctity 
of marriage. The education of youth is either entirely neg- 
lected, or ruined by excessive and effeminate pampering, while 
the Church is even deprived of the power to give a Christian 
education to the young. Christian modesty is lamentably for- 
gotten in modern habits of life and dress, especially among 
women ; there is an insatiable desire for the goods of this 
world, an unbridled lust for success in business, a reckless 
pursuit of popularity, a contempt for legitimate authority and 
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for the Word of God, with the consequence that the faith is 
lost, or, at least, is in considerable danger.’’ 

Again we recognize the insight which scans the world and 
looks beneath the surface, first here and then there ; as we read 
the above and then apply it first to one and then to another, 
we feel that nations and their weaknesses could scarcely have 
been better summed up. The nations know it only too well 
themselves ; but they dare not say it. It is in such outspoken 
declarations of truth which none can deny that the spiritual 
authority comes to the help of the temporal; in such that it 
vindicates its claim to ‘‘ the dominion which Christ exercises 
over all things, over civil and domestic society as well as over 
individuals.”’ 

It is these things, he says, which are in reality sapping 
the strength of nations, are the hindrance to all order, and in 
the end are governments’ greatest danger. 

Having spoken of nations and society, then the Holy Father 
comes to individuals. He goes on :— 

** And then to all these evils must be added the cowardice 
and indolence of those who, like the sleeping or fleeing dis- 
ciples, are weak in faith and abandon Christ while He is 
oppressed with anguish and beset by the allies of Satan; 
also the perfidy of those who, following the example of Judas, 
the traitor, receive Holy Communion unworthily, or pass 
over to the enemy’s camp. One cannot but think that the 
time is approaching of which our Lord prophesied : ‘ Because 
iniquity hath abounded, the charity of many shall grow cold.’ 
(Matt. xxiv. 12.) ”’ 

Let us notice the strong word of which the Holy Father here 
makes use. He speaks of apostasy as an act of cowardice; 
either it is that or it is sheer indolence. It is a daring charge, 
but who that has had any experience does not know that in 
almost every case it is justified? Who knows it better than, 
generally speaking, the apostate himself? There are few who 
have surrendered the faith, for whatever cause, and do not in 
their hearts despise themselves for having done so? Such 
may be lost to the cause of Christ, but they are no acquisition 
to the cause of man, and they themselves and mankind with 
them, know it only too well. 

In all this one seems to hear an echo of St. Augustine. He 
too, witnessed a civilization tottering to its fall. He heard 
accusations made to explain its cause; that Christianity had 
broken the Empire’s strength, that because of it the gods were 
no longer honoured, that the end had come and all were 
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doomed to die. Augustine would have none of this. The 
fault was not in their stars but in themselves, so he told the 
degenerate Romans. Not the coming of the Christians, but 
centuries of depravity, not the kingship of Christ but their 
own gross superstitions, not any fatalistic doom but the Mane, 
Thekel, Phares, written on the wall by their own hand, was 
the key to the collapse that threatened them on every side. 
When individuals grow corrupted the whole fabric must 
perish ; so St. Augustine warned his countrymen, and so Pope 
Pius XI. speaks to Christendom to-day. 

For again be it noticed it is to the whole of Christendom, 
and not to his own Catholic subjects only, that the Holy 
Fathér speaks. This is another characteristic of his mind. 
Not that it differs fundamentally from that of his predecessors, 
but in‘ him it is particularly marked ; every encyclical that has 
so far come from his pen has received the approval of the 
Christian world. He has looked outside the fold as well as 
within it; he has understood those who were not of his flock 
as well as his own; he has spoken in a way that has won the 
consent of Christian men, whatever might be their special 
creed. Never yet, so far as we have seen, has he been charged 
with giving a wrong estimate of the truth, or with offering a 
futile remedy. 

We turn now to the remedy he offers to the world in our 
time. For this we must needs go back to an earlier part of 
this essay. Already in a former encyclical the Holy Father 
has spoken of founding loyalty to governments on loyalty to 
Christ the King; without Christianity, Christian kingdoms 
cannot live. Now, when he speaks of reparations, true to 
his principle, he puts before Christendom the model of Christ 
the Repairer. Christ redeemed the world by self-sacrifice. 
Christ repaired the world by His own physical endurance. By 
sacrifice and endurance Christ saved and renewed the world. 

But this was not all. Christ united mankind to Himself ; 
by so doing, in Himself He made the whole of mankind one. 
He made us one body of which He is the Head; being one 
body we share all with Him, “‘ making up what is wanting 
in the sufferings of Christ.”’ 

Thus, as one body, we take upon ourselves, as did He, the 
evils of all mankind. In company, in union with Him, we 
make our effort to heal them as if they were our own; the 
health of the body is the health of its members. And since 
the evils done are mainly against Him, to Him first of all, as 
members of the body, we make our reparation. 
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This, briefly, is the line of his argument. He has accepted 
the doctrine of the mystical body, and has drawn from it these 
conclusions; we do not know whether any pope before 
him has given it application so practical. Mankind is one; 
mankind does evil; mankind has a duty to make reparation. 
How is this to be done? It is here that we see the sanguine 
and hopeful spirit of the Holy Father, the man who has con- 
quered mountains and who is ready to conquer more. If the 
world is full of evil, it contains also much good ; and he relies 
with hope on the rallying of the good to counteract the evil. 
So he calls to action :— 

‘* If the faithful meditate piously upon these matters, they 
will most certainly desire, in their fervent love for the suffer- 
ing Christ, to make fuller amends for their own sins and for 
the sins of others, to vindicate the honour of Christ, and 
zealously to seek the salvation of souls. We may in a sense 
apply to our own times the words of the Apostle: ‘ Where 
sin abounded, grace did more abound.’ (Rom. v. 20.) For, 
while the perversity of man has greatly increased, yet, by 
favour of the Holy Spirit there is also a great increase in the 
number of the faithful, both men and women, who valiantly 
Strive to make satisfaction to the Divine Heart for so many 
sins that are committed against it, who do not fear even to 
offer themselves to Christ as victims. Whoever ponders with 
love over what we have been saying, and impresses it deeply 
upon his heart, will undoubtedly not only hate sin and shun 
it as the greatest of evils, but will offer himself to the Divine 
Will, and use every means in his power to compensate for the 
offences committed against the Divine Majesty, by constant 
prayer, by voluntary mortification and by the patient accept- 
ance of all the trials that may come upon him—in fact, by 
living his whole life in the spirit of reparation.”’ 

When a son of the Church reads this he is filled with a 
double sense of gratitude. For it shows that he not only 
possesses a Leader who points the way, but also that the 
Leader is one who has confidence in his followers. He knows 
that they will respond ; and in his former encyclical, on Christ 
the King, he has spoken of the signal joy that this confidence 
gives to his own heart. In the spirit of this trust he concludes. 
He has gathered his forces, and has given them their commis- 
sion, and then looks out once more upon the world and sees 
the result that must follow. When he has specified the Act 
of Reparation to be recited annually in all churches through- 
out the world, he concludes :— 

“* As a result of this practice being devoutly renewed and 
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thus extended to the whole Church, we confidently hope that 
many benefits may accrue both to individuals, to the Church, 
to the family and to the State. For our Redeemer Himself 
promised St. Margaret Mary that ‘ He would reward abund- 
antly with His graces all those who should render this honour 
to His Heart.’ Sinners certainly, ‘ looking on Him whom 
they have pierced ’ (John xix. 37), moved by the mourning 
of the whole Church, will detest the offences they have com- 
mitted against the Sovereign King, will ‘ return to the heart,’ 
lest, becoming hardened in their sin, too late and vainly they 
should ‘bewail themselves of Him’ when they see Him ‘com- 
ing upon the clouds of heaven.’ (Matt. xxvi. 64.) The just 
will be justified and sanctified still (Apoc. xxii. 11) and will 
consecrate themselves with renewed ardour to the service of 
their King when they see Him thus contemned, attacked, and 
grievously insulted. Much greater will be their zeal for the 
salvation of souls when they hear the sigh of the Divine Vic- 
tim : ‘ What profit is there in My blood ?’ (Ps. xxix. 10), and 
when they reflect upon the joy of His Sacred Heart ‘ for one 
sinner that doth penance.’ (Luke xv. 7.) And this is our 
chief hope and most ardent desire, that the Divine Justice, 
which for ten just men would have pardoned Sodom, may 
vouchsafe to deal yet more mercifully with mankind, in view 
of the prayers and expiation offered by the faithful in union 
with Christ, our Mediator and Head.’’ 

Thus does the Holy Father make his contribution towards 
solving the problems of our time. The external adjustments 
he leaves to others; he attacks the evils from within. And 
who shall say that his effort shall be ineffective? Or who 
shall say that it does not materially help every one of the 
temporal powers that be? His exhortation reaches out to 
three hundred million subjects, scattered throughout the 
globe; more than a sixth of the whole world, one half at least 
of those who call themselves Christian. With such a body 
stabilized, the powers have something on which they can 
rely ; the rest, with no shepherd to guide them, with none to 
say what is their mind, or to what ideal they aspire, must 
always be a doubtful and shifting soil. As a temporal power, 
the Pope may be ignored ; but remove his spiritual supremacy, 
remove the bond of union which he represents, and where 
would Christendom be ? 


i ALBAN GOODIER. 
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F clearness of vision be the first essential qualification of 
[: poet,—and I am inclined to think that it is,—then Mr. 

Chesterton should be a great poet. But clearness of vision 
is, I must suppose, not enough by itself, and if we are to 
judge Mr. Chesterton's verses by the various standards and 
according to the varying definitions of poetry set up in Eng- 
land from Sir Philip Sidney to our own time, it is probable 
that the board of examiners would be divided and that, while 
some were for giving him an alpha plus, others would barely 
pass him with honours. All, I think, would give him his 
degree. To take the best known definition.—Mr. Chesterton 
is not always Simple (though he can be when he likes and is 
at his best when he is), but is sometimes nearly as cryptic as 
George Meredith ; he is not Sensuous,—not, I mean, as Keats 
always, Tennyson often and even Wordsworth sometimes, is ; 
and as to whether he is Passionate depends upon what mean- 
ing you attach to that adjective. In the sense in which I think 
the definer, Milton, used the word I should say that he is,— 
always and intensely. 

Let us, however, leave definitions and come to the poems,’ 
for poetry is like wine and the only sure way of judging it 
is to taste it and, having tasted and approved, to drink deep 
of the Pierian spring. When you have done this, you will, 
I think, adjudge Mr. Chesterton to be a sound vintage poet, 
of good body and flavour, neither too dry nor too sweet, and 
with a finer colour and bouquet than you might have expected. 

Clearness of vision you will find, as you would expect to 
find it from, perhaps, the clearest thinker in Europe, definite- 
ness of thought and directness of expression, downrightness, 
fervour, a passionate hatred of humbug and hypocrisy, cour- 
age and that clear-eyed and only sane optimism which, rooted 
in the knowledge of the evil that may be in man, looks steadily 
through and past it at the good. But you will also find 
other qualities that you might not so much expect to find. You 
will find a mind extraordinarily Catholic in its outlook, in its 
standard of virtue and of vice ; an extraordinarily vivid under- 
standing of and belief in God’s love for man and in His in- 
finite forgiving and, born of that understanding and belief, 


* “The Collected Poems of G. K. Chesterton."’ London: Burns, Oates and Wash- 
bourne. Price, tos. 6d. 
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a passionate love of and sympathy with his fellow-man for 
the one sole reason that makes the love of humanity real and 
not a pose,—because God made man according to His own 
image and likeness. You will find, too, that, though Mr. 
Chesterton can_use the sword,—that sword of righteous in- 
dignation which, as he says (p. 166), God flung, flaming, 
over the walls of Paradise for man to use,—yet he understands 
well and is never tired of extolling those less fashionable Cath- 
olic virtues which we mostly leave the practice of to our Saints, 
simplicity and humility and patience and long-suffering. He 
is never tired of singing about Christmas, and all his Christ- 
mas songs and poems (though all, I think, were written before 
his conversion) are Catholic to the core. ‘‘ The Wise Men ”’ 
(p. 121), ‘‘ The House of Christmas ’’ (p. 123), ‘‘ A Song of 
Gifts to God ”’ (p. 124), ‘‘ The Truce of Christmas ”’ (p. 129), 
‘* The Nativity ’’ (p. 133), ‘‘ A Christmas Carol ”’ (p. 308) 
are all of them, Catholic poems, simple, humble, tender, 
reverent and, above all, born of and inspired by an ardent 
understanding of and thankfulness for what the Incarnation 
meant for man. 


‘*Go humbly,’’ say the Wise Men, 
‘* Go humbly, humble are the skies, 
And low and large and fierce the Star ; 
So very near the Manger lies 
That we may travel far.’’ 


And ‘‘ The House of Christmas ’’ ends,— 


To an open house in the evening 

Home shall men come, 

To an older place than Eden 

And a taller town than Rome. 

To the end of the way of the wandering star, 
To the things that cannot be and that are, 

To the place where God was homeless 

And all men are at home. 


‘“* The Nativity ’’ is not easy to quote from but should be 
read in full and the two following poems,— ‘‘ A Child of 
the Snows’’ and ‘‘A Word”’ are equally and deeply Catholic. 
‘* A Christmas Carol ’’ * is of four simple stanzas like this: 

The Christ-child lay on Mary’s heart, 
His hair was like a fire. 


(O weary, weary is the world, 
But here the world’s desire.) 


Even when Mr. Chesterton writes a ‘‘ Hymn for the Church 


? The second (p. 303) : there are two poems with this title. 
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Militant ’’ and when you might expect him to beat the drum 
and to indulge in alarums and excursions, he begins thus: 

Great God, that bowest sky and star, 

Bow down our towering thoughts to Thee, 

And grant us in a faltering war 

The firm feet of humility. 
The firm feet of humility! What other poet since Crashaw, 
or Traherne, or Francis Thompson could so have written? 
And it is no chance phrase, but the expression of a settled 
insight, for you find it again in the ‘‘ Ballad of the White 
Horse,’’ his greatest poem (p.243),— 

Pride flings frail palaces at the sky, 

As a man flings up sand, 

But the firm feet of humility 

Take hold of heavy land. 

It is this Catholic spirit and intimate undersanding which 
must, I think, chiefly strike a Catholic reader, who for the 
first time has Mr. Chesterton’s poems in his hands, and I 
emphasize it first, before other aspects of his verse, and I 
shall emphasize it again, because I am writing in a Catholic 
magazine primarily for Catholics. It permeates all his verse 
and though the quotations I have made are mostly from poems 
of a religious tone, you will find it as certainly even in his 
political satires or his tavern songs and his wildest and most 
rollicking extravagancies—if you must call everything extra- 
vagant that does not stick to the dull middle of the paved road. 

What of this side of Mr. Chesterton? I have heard men 
say that he writes doggerel. So he does—sometimes, but it 
is always good doggerel and, however doggy it may be, is 
directly and deliberately suited to its purpose. I have heard 
them compare him to Mr. Kipling (in his popular verse, I 
mean) and to Mr. Kipling’s advantage! The comparison 
simply proves that they are no judges, even of doggerel, and 
still less of the spirit that inspired it in either case, for I can 
conceive of no two souls, no two muses or springs of inspira- 
tion, wider apart than those of Mr. Kipling and Mr. Chester- 
ton. They are not merely poles asunder, they are as far apart 
as—as Sirius and the Moon; and I know which is the bigger, 
and which is alive, and which is likely to go on living. 

Both may beat the drum and blow the trumpet, each may 
seem to the casual observer equally in earnest, but you will 
never find them in the same camp, and you are as unlikely to 
find Mr. Kipling leading a forlorn hope as you are to find 
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Mr. Chesterton on the side of the big battalions. I do not 
mean by this to say that he is a tilter at windmills, or a home 
of lost causes, or a leader of forlorn hopes for the mere fun of 
the thing, for he would answer me, and rightly, that no cause 
is lost so long as one man still stands for it, that no hope is 
so forlorn but that faith and will can make it lift its head and 
that, when windmills stand for those who grind men between 
the stones of industrialism, they are the dragons that all the 
knights who have received God's accolade are in fealty bound 
to set their spears against. 

After all, the political and social satires, good of their kind 
as they are; even the “‘ tavern ’’ songs, though they are still 
better and in fact very good indeed, are not the verses upon 
which Mr. Chesterton’s reputation as a poet must rest. I will 
only observe in leaving them that some people do not seem 
to see, what is patent in all his prose and verse, that the tavern 
is to Mr. Chesterton neither more nor less than the symbol 
and the sign of human intercourse and that happy and natural 
human companionship which God gave to man as one of his 
chiefest blessings on earth and to which only Manichzans, 
and the protean descendants of that ancient and beastly sect, 
insult Him by pretending to be superior. 

In all these songs of Mr. Chesterton, moreover, as in every- 
thing he writes, there is always, even at their doggiest, good, 
sound stuff underlying the nonsense and a moral that is none 
the worse for being clothed in laughter. Who but he could 
have written the first three verses of ‘‘ The Rolling English 
Road ”’ ?—still more, who, having written these, would have 
written the last ? Mr. Chesterton is the great anti-Manichzean 
of our time and, though he may wear the shoes of St. Augus- 
tine with a difference, we may thank God that we have got 
such a champion. For that protean heresy, which has reared 
its horrid head in various forms for fifteen hundred years, 
and whether as the Cathari, or the Perfecti, or the Puritans, 
or the Jansenists, or a hundred others, has been repeatedly 
scotched by the Church but never quite killed, is now more 
rife than ever—and more elusive. We live in an age of fads 
and njmety per cent of the faddists are Manichzans. We live 
in an age of fads and substitutes and humbug and hypocrisy 
simply because, having rejected the truth, men must pretend 
to believe in something and most of all that they are better 
than their neighbours, and very much better than their grand- 
fathers, about whom most of them know, literally, nothing. 
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And nearly all of them, whether they are Spiritualists, or 
Humanitarians, or Prohibitionists, or Vegetarians, or Be- 
lievers in Dora, or just plain Hypocrites and Pharisees, are 
Manichzans. Although this is an age of Materialism and the 
Materialistic gospel is preached by nearly all Scientists and 
swallowed whole by the man in the street, yet, by some in- 
credible jugglery of the Devil, they contrive at the same time 
to make a god of Matter and yet to affect to despise it or to 
consider it evil in its more human and simple and natural 
manifestations. Having ceased to believe that matter is the 
creation of God and that all material things are a gift of God 
to man, it is, I suppose, logically possible (though I do not 
think that they reason thus logically) to belittle the god which 
they adore. So do savages. Rightly then does Mr. Ches- 
terton unceasingly thwack, thump, pummel, belabour, strip 
bare and generally harass and pursue with scorn, all faddists 
and hypocrites and humbugs, and prove their doctrines most 
unorthodox by truly apostolic blows and knocks; and long 
may he and Mr. Wyndham Lewis, in their different ways, 
continue todoso. But, after all, this is a comparatively small 
side of Mr. Chesterton’s mind; he has much more to give us 
than this. He is not merely anti-anything, he is not merely 
negative like Mr. Shaw else he would not live, as he will 
surely do, long after Mr. Shaw and his destructive wit are 
forgotten. Nothing that is merely negative or merely destruc- 
tive can ever live. A Poet is a maker—not a destroyer, and 
I do not think that Mr. Shaw has ever written any verses, 
though I seem to remember that Voltaire did. But then they 
were French and of the period and hardly poetry—and, any- 
way, they are dead now. Mr. Chesterton is no mere icono- 
clast, he is not merely negative,—he is a very positive person 
indeed and has a clear creed to offer, housed in a fair temple, 
in place of the false creeds and the jerry-built conventicles 
which he shatters to pieces. All his verses are instinct with 
the love of God and of man and all simple and kindly things. 

It is difficult to compare him with any of our modern poets, 
for he does not write, as the best of them do, simply to make 
music or to find new rhythms or to search out new and cun- 
ning cadences, nor, as the worst of them do, merely to surprise 
or to arrest attention by affronting good taste and ignoring 
prosody. He writes always primarily to express thought or to 
describe action, and the poetry in which he clothes his thought 
or tells his story is a secondary matter with him, as I incline to 
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think it was with Shakespeare. But if anyone should say that 
he cannot write or has not written poetry—really great verse in 
which high thought is wedded to beautiful and singing words 
—let him read that great ‘‘ Ballad of the White Horse,’’ or 
(to give me something to quote from at once) those poems 
‘‘ For Four Guilds ’’ (pp. 79-84). _I select these as being 
typical of Mr. Chesterton’s genius. They express his pas- 
sionate affection for the men who make beautiful things for 
the glory of God—and if they are not poetry then I have never 


read any. 
Hear the Glass-Stainers boast,— 

To every Man his Mystery, 
A trade and only one: 
The masons make the hives of men, 
The domes of grey or dun, 
But we have wrought in rose and gold 
The houses of the sun. 


and conclude, 
Deep in dark church behold, above 
Their lance-lengths by a rod, 
Where we have blazed the tabard 
Of the trumpeter of God. 


The Bridge-Builders are better still,— 
In the world’s whitest morning 
As hoary with hope, 
The Builder of Bridges 
Was priest and was Pope: 
And the mitre of mystery 
And the canopy his, 
Who darkened the chasms 
And domed the abyss. 


But He; bade us, who fashion 
The road that can fly, 

That we build not too heavy 
And build not too high : 
Seeing always that under 

The dark arch’s bend 

Shine death and white daylight 
Unchanged to the end. 


Who walk on His mercy 
Walk light, as He saith, 
Seeing that our life 
Is a bridge above death; .... 
Or hear the Stone-Masons justify their gargoyles,— 


Wilder than all that a tongue can utter, 
Wiser than all that is told in words, 
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The wings of stone of the soaring gutter 
Fly out and follow the flight of the birds ; 
The rush and rout of the angel wars 

Stand out above the astounded street, 
Where we flung our gutters against the stars 
For a sign that the first and last shall meet. 


And, for the fourth guild, let the Bell-Ringers ring you an 
Angelus,— 
The angels are singing like birds in a tree 
In the organ of good St. Cecily : 


But all can hark at the dark of even 

The bells that bay like the hounds of heaven, 
Tolling and telling that over and under, 

In the ways of the air like a wandering thunder, 
The hunt is up over hills untrod : 

For the wind is the way of the dogs of God, 
From the tyrant’s tower to the outlaw’s den 
Hunting the souls of the sons of men. 


And we poor men stand under the steeple 
Drawing the cords that can draw the people, 
And in our leash like the leaping dogs 


Those four poems alone would be enough to pass Mr. 
Chesterton for a poet. I could quote from many others, but 
I have left myself only room to speak of the ‘‘ Ballad of the 
White Horse,’’ which I have already mentioned twice, and 
which I consider to be about the best narrative poem in the 
English language since Geoffrey Chaucer. 

Classify it how you like,—as Ballad or Narrative Poem or 
Drama in Verse, or what you will,—it is great stuff. Person- 
ally, I should call it an epic for I do not see why an epic 
must necessarily run to tens of thousands of lines and, if it 
has not the epic quality, then I do not know what “ epic " 
means. It has the quality of a ballad too, for it is as simple 
as Chevy Chase and as garrulous. But it is also as simple 
as Homer—and as garrulous; and it is far more like the Iliad 
than Chevy Chase, for it reaches heights and plumbs depths 
of human thought and feeling which no Ballad would think of 
attempting. 

** Lepanto ”’ is a Ballad if you like (and as much better a 
one than, say, ‘‘ The Revenge ”’ as its subject is greater—and 
for that reason) but I do not know what to compare the ‘‘ Bal- 
lad of the White Horse’’ with, short of the Hiad or the ‘‘Chan- 
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son de Roland.”’ It is a modern ‘‘Geste’’ and the only one 
of its kind. 

It is as full of poetry as it is of thought. It is crowded 
with little vivid pictures, mental and physical :—of men’s 
minds and thoughts and of how they looked and what they 
did. It is like one of those Italian pictures where, over the 
heads of Our Lady and the Child, you see, very small and 
clear through an arched window or doorway, an infinite land- 
scape, reaching to an incredible horizon, as far away as the 
dawn and as near as your hand, and vineyards and men 
ploughing and birds flying ; and you know that Our Lady is 
holding in her arms the Son of God who made it all. It is 
as clear—and as Catholic—as that. 

I cannot possibly do justice to it by quotations, but hear 
how :it begins with King Alfred’s vision of Our Lady as he 
sat, a broken man, in the river island of Athelney, with the 
river running past :— 

And he saw in a little picture 
Tiny and far away, 
His mother sitting in Egbert’s hall, 
And a book she showed him, very small, 
Where a sapphire Mary sat in stall 
With a golden Christ at play... 
and then he looked up, 
. . and there Our Lady was, 
She stood and stroked the tall live grass 
As a man strokes his steed. 
Her face was like an open word 
When brave men speak and choose, 
The very colours of her coat 
Were better than good news. 
The very colours of her coat were better than good news! 

Is he not a poet who can paint a little picture like this—so 
vivid, so intimate,—in so few words? And do you not feel 
that even when he wrote it, twenty years ago or more, I sup- 
pose, Our Lady was really Our Lady to him—as surely she is 
now ? 

And then King Alfred speaks to her, and how do you think 
Mr. Chesterton makes him address her ?— 


** Mother of God,’’ the wanderer said, 
‘*[T am but a common King, 
Nor will I ask what saints may ask, 
To see a secret thing. . . 
and he begs only to know if, at the very end, England will 
be England again. And Our Lady answers him and gives 
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him no comfort at all. She accepts his humility but tells 
him he must go on, hoping against hope, to the end, what- 
ever it may be. She says :— 
** The gates of heaven are lightly locked, 
We do not guard our gain, 
The heaviest hind may easily 
Come silently and suddenly 
Upon me in a lane. 
And any little maid that walks 
In good thoughts apart, 
May break the guard of the Three Kings 
And see the dear and dreadful things 
I hid within my heart... . 
** The gates of heaven are lightly locked, 
We do not guard our gold. ... 
But if he fail or if he win 
To no good man is told.”’ 
and she ends 
** I teH you naught for your comfort, 
Yea, naught for your desire, 
Save that the sky grows darker yet 
And the sea rises higher.’’ 
We must have ‘“‘ joy without a cause, yea, faith without a 
hope.’’ And so she vanishes and, with her words in his breast 
and on his lips, Alfred goes to gather what Wessex and Welsh 
and Cornishmen may be found scattered in the fragment of 
England yet unwasted by the Danes. 
The King went gathering Christian men, 
As wheat out of the husk : 
Eldred, the Franklin by the sea, 
And Mark the man from Italy, 
And Colan of the Sacred tree, 
From the old tribe on Usk. 

I know of no non-Catholic poet since the Reformation who 
would himself address, or permit his characters to address, 
Our Lady as ‘‘ Mother of God *’ and, still less, any who 
would so clearly understand the Catholic mind of King Alfred 
and his faith and Our Lady’s acceptance of it and I am driven 
to the conclusion that Mr. Chesterton has been, essentially, 
a Catholic all his life or, at any rate, since he began to think. 

For King Alfred carries Our Lady’s hard message to each 
of the three diverse captains, with no gloss upon it or soften- 
ing down, but as a Christian man to Christian men who will 
understand, as he had understood. 

To Eldred the Saxon, he says,— 

Out of the mouth of the Mother of God, 
More than the doors of doom, 
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I call the muster of Wessex men... . 
From sunken paving and ford and fen 
To die in a battle, God knows when, 

By God, but I know why! 

And this is the word of Mary, 

The word of the world’s desire : 

*‘ No more of comfort shall ye get, 
Save that the sky grows darker yet 
And the sea rises higher.’ 

And so to each of the others as bluntly : and yet all three 
accept the message without a word and come out as a matter 
of course to lead their men to die and to die themselves under 
Alfred’s leadership in the forlornest hope that English history 
records. 

It is impossible, as I have said, to show by short quotations 
either the poetry, or the beauty, or the Catholic thought and 
spirit that fills this poem. But I have spoken of little vivid 
pictures and lest you should think I spoke at hazard I must 
quote one or two. 

The description of Eldred’s farm (p. 213),— 


The rooks croaked homewards heavily, 
The west was clear and warm, 
The smoke of evening food and ease 
Rose like a blue tree in the trees 
When he came to Eldred’s farm. 


And when he leaves Eldred as he unhooks his heavy sword 
from the ‘‘ cobwebbed nail ’’ (p. 215) and the description of 
his journey to find ‘‘ Mark, the man from Italy ’’ (p. 216), 
and the description of the gathering of the levies in the grey 
dawn by Egbert’s stone (p. 240). 

Or this, when after the first rout at Ethandune, Alfred 
rallies his broken men,— 


Then Alfred in the fern hard by 
Set horn to mouth and blew. 
And they all abode like statues— 
One sitting on the stone, 
One half-way through the thorn hedge tall, 
One with a leg across a wall, 
And one looked backwards, very small, 
Far up the road alone. 


I can only say again that it is a great poem and that a man 
must read it more than once to find all there is in it. And, 
among other things, he will find the real Chesterton. He is 
the Chesterton who praises the “‘ firm feet of humility,’’ who 
knows Our Lady, who understands the loyalty of Christian 
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men, and why God made man and what the Incarnation 
means; who can write of God, out of the mouth of King 
Alfred (p. 237), 


And well may God with the serving-folk 
Cast in His dreadful lot; 

Is not He too a servant 
And is not He forgot? ... 


who makes Alfred say to Guthrum (p. 231),— 


When God put man in a garden 
He girt him with a sword, 

And sent him forth a free knight 
That might betray his lord ; 

He broke Him and betrayed Him 
And fast and far he fell, 

Till you and I may stretch our necks 
And burn our beards in hell. 

But though I lie on the floor of the world, 
With the seven sins for rods 

I would rather fall with Adam 
Than rise with all your geds. 


Not only in this Ballad but in dozens of other poems in the 
volume you will find the real Chesterton who is for ever thank- 
ing God for man and for His gifts to man; who can say in 
** Eternities ’’ :— 

In heaven I shall stand on gold and glass, 
Still brooding earth’s arithmetic to spell 
Or see the fading of the fires of hell 
Ere I have thanked my God for all the grass. 
who believes so completely in God’s love for men and His 
infinite forgivingness as to have written the ‘* Mirror of Mad- 
men ”’ (p. 314) and “‘ Earth’s Shame ”’ (p. 319) who knows 
that ‘‘ every soul is great ’’ and who can thus clothe with a 
fine irony the great truth, the fundamental truth of Christ and 
of His Church, that wisdom is less than love (‘‘ Fantasia,”’ 
Pp. 77) 
Is there not pardon for the brave 
And broad release above, 
Who lost their heads for liberty 
Or lost their hearts for love? 
Or is the wise man wise indeed 
Whom larger thoughts heep whole? 
Who sees life equal like a chart, 
Made strong to play the saner part, 
And keep his head and keep his heart 
And only lose his soul. 


W. H. W. BLISS. 








WHERE ARE THE DEAD? 


above title, embodying the discussion which was carried 

on all through the month of June in the Daily News, will 
be invaluable to all who, in ecclesiastical seminaries as else- 
where, are bound to keep in touch with the modern mind out- 
side the Church with the view of leading it back to Christ. 
For it is an appalling revelation of the extent to which dis- 
belief in Christianity has gone amongst those who have not 
had the advantage of Catholic education. The mere fact that 
a prominent newspaper should affect to treat as an open ques- 
tion a‘fundamental article of the Christian creed—Life Ever- 
lasting— and should not seemingly be aware that, with the 
loss of belief in personal immortality, the keystone of the 
structure of Christian civilization—personal responsibility for 
the conduct of life—would also disappear, is a portentous sign 
of the times. For the Press is the sole instructor of the Church- 
less. masses, and the Press has long since ceased to be con- 
sistently Christian. In spite of the title given to the debate, 
the real point at issue was personal immortality,—the survival 
of the conscious Ego after death,—and not the actual present 
habitat of those who, to the number of 30 million or so, annu- 
ally quit this mortal scene. If the matter has not yet been 
settled, if that article of the Creed is still an open question, 
then Christ’s judgment of mankind, the whole Creed, and 
Christianity itself, are also open questions; the Divinity of 
Christ is still doubtful, and the moral law, which He promul- 
gated anew with definite and tremendous sanctions, lacks its 
chief support. These considerations, of course, have no 
weight with the commercialized Press which would welcome 
the coming of Anti-Christ himself as an occasion of achieving 
** scoops ’’ and engineering ‘‘ stunts.”’ 

This particular ‘‘ stunt,’’ however, may have the reflex 
result of arousing those who still believe in Christianity, as 
the only means by which society, as well as the individual, 
can be saved, to a more consistent profession and a more active 
propagation of their faith. The symptoms of the disease have 
been so exhaustively displayed that diagnosis should be easy 
and the remedy readily seen. The occasion was provided by 
what was called a ‘‘ challenge *’ thrown down by Sir Arthur 


I F it serves no other useful purpose the book with the 
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Keith in a Manchester University lecture,’ to the effect that 
the living principle ‘‘ went out ’’ at death as completely and 
finally as the candle-flame does when the candle is extin- 
guished. These are his words as reported :— 


Every fact known to them [medical men] compels the 
inference that mind, spirit, soul are the manifestations 
of a living brain, just as flame is the manifest spirit of a 
burning candle. At the moment of extinction both flame 
and spirit cease to have a separate existence. However 
much this mode of explaining men’s mentality may run 
counter to long and deeply cherished beliefs, medical men 
cannot think otherwise if they are to believe the evidence 
of their senses. 


The first thing to notice about this utterance is its character- 
istic dogmatism, the assumption that what Sir Arthur Keith 
doesn’t know isn’t knowledge. What right has the lecturer 
to brand all medical men with his own irrational unbelief ? 
The trick is a common one with shallow thinkers who, unable 
to find reasons for their prejudice, like to feel corroborated by 
the support of other minds. But in this case, it is an un- 
justifiable trick. Thousands of medical men, biologists and 
physiologists, have had the same evidence before them and 
have managed “‘ to think otherwise ’’ than Sir Arthur Keith, 
to confine, in fact, their convictions to what the evidence war- 
rants, viz., that at death there is a cessation of a particular sort 
of activity, but no evidence that the agent ceases to exist. The 
elements which, in a particular combination produced the 
candle flame, still persist on its extinction. The disappear- 
ance of a certain effect merely means that the cause has ceased 
to act in that particular way, not that it has ceased to exist. 
“* But,’’ Sir Arthur Keith will urge, ‘‘ I assume that thought 
is a function of the brain, and reject the assumption that the 
brain is an instrument of thought.’’ In other words he goes 
back to the old Monistic theory of the identical source of cor- 
poral and mental phenomena, advocated by Huxley and 
Haeckel, just as in his Presidential Address to the British As- 
sociation, he went back to the dead and buried dogmas of 
Darwinism. Whereas Tyndall, a rationalist but one capable of 
commonsense thinking and intellectually honest, confessed 
that ‘* the passage from the physics of the brain to the cor- 
responding facts of consciousness is unthinkable . . . . The 
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chasm between the two classes remains still intellectually im- 
passable,’’' Sir Arthur Keith sees no difficulty in connect- 
ing the two causally. Thought for him is a function, if not 
a secretion, of the brain, the mere resultant of the interaction 
of material forges. He is committed to the materialistic tenet 
that the higher evolves from the lower, organization from the 
inorganic, life from the non-living, mind from matter: in 
short, that effects can transcend their cause and that you can 
get more out of a bag than there is in it. He has gone back 
again to positions which the materialists of mid-Victorian 
days were obliged to abandon, and he is rewarded by being 
journalistically hailed as a bold and enlightened innovator 
who is compelled by his original researches to ‘* run counter 
to long and deeply cherished beliefs.”’ 

The fact, of course, is that, although the conviction of 
immortality is admitted even by freethinkers to be one of the 
‘** universal ’’ beliefs of mankind, in every age there have 
been those who questioned its validity. Against the great 
pagan philosophers who recognized the spirituality of the 
human soul and its natural immunity from decay and anni- 
hilation may be set Epicurus and his vates sacer, the poet 
Lucretius, with his simple creed that whatever begins must 
also end. And wherever the course of life has thrown up an 
atheist—and there have been many since the Psalmist’s fool— 
there has been a disbeliever in a future life. With the growth 
of observational science, largely concerned with the physical 
constituents of bodies and with the interactions of matter and 
force, a type of mind has arisen which endeavours to bring 
everything under the dominion of mathematical and chemical 
formulz, and, in regard to man, resents the dualism which 
proclaims mind and body to be really distinct principles. But 
amongst these Sir Arthur Keith and Professor Julian Huxley, 
who figure so largely in the Daily News debate, stand for 
nothing really new and, in spite of the advance of science, 
have got no nearer to the explanation of life nor found better 
reasons for their belief in its extinction at death than their 
more famous predecessors. 

Hence the anguished outcry of the opener of the discus- 
sion, the anonymous writer, A. J. C., for information from 
whatever source which will restore to him the faith and the 
hope shattered by Sir Arthur Keith’s challenge, does not 
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carry conviction. The walls of the Christian Jericho, which 
were unshaken by the combined fanfares of Darwin, Huxley, 
Tyndall, Spencer, Kingdon Clifford, Haeckel and the strong- 
lunged German band which led the orchestra, are not going 
to tumble at the present feeble tootling. A faith that should 
be disturbed by the repetition of the stale old assertion that 
the scalpel cannot discover the soul must be very insecurely 
based. Yet Professor Spooner, himself a believer, actually 
wrote :—‘‘ The statement of Sir Arthur Keith that there is 
no survival after death of the spirit or soul will most surely 
and most unhappily tend to affect the feelings, the faith and 
the most sacred beliefs of countless people.’’ This is surely to 
attach rather too much importance to a single scientific man, 
however eminent. We doubt if a single person, capable of 
logical thought, was brought nearer to doubt or to disbelief 
by that foolish and unwarranted piece of unscientific dogma- 
tism. But many, it may be, have been stimulated by its arro- 
gance to examine into its alleged basis, physical experience, 
and to recognize its insufficiency. Asa matter of fact, out of 
the twenty-four chief debaters, twenty proclaimed their belief 
in immortality and only four were hostile or doubtful, whilst 
the bulk of the correspondents whose comments accompanied 
the discussion were on the side of orthodoxy. The Daily 
News journalist who dealt with the discussion wrote at its 
conclusion :— 


These letters have come from simple believers in 
Christ, from free-thinkers of all descriptions, from people 
with no particular faith but a rough-and-ready religion 
of ‘‘ playing the game ’’ towards the rest of humanity ; 
from people with keen reasoning powers and others with 
nothing but instinct: from the bereaved, hopeful and 
hopeless ; from Spiritualists, Christadelphians, Theoso- 
phists, Jews, Mohammedans: from women writing as 
mothers of children; from business girls, schoolboys, 
working-men, scientists, clergymen of every known de- 
nomination. . . . And the majority, the vast, overwhelm- 
ing majority, believed in Immortality. 


This, however satisfactory, is not, alas! to say that their 
motives for belief were always right or their arguments logi- 
cally convincing. Thus, the value of the debate for the 
Christian apologist lies not only in the disclosure of the anti- 
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Christian mentality but also in the revelation that many still 
cling to orthodoxy who can give no logical or adequate ac- 
count of the hope that is in them. There is in fact no well- 
based, definite and consistent eschatology outside the teaching 
of the Church, 

As we have said the original question—Where are the 
Dead ?—was immediately found to concern a comparatively 
unimportant side issue although, before it was set aside in 
favour of the main problem,—Does human personality persist 
for ever after death ?—it gave occasion for the utterance of 
some very crude and grotesque speculations on the part of 
those ignorant of metaphysics. The writer of the original 
letter, who remained unconvinced and unenlightened at the 
end simply because he did not distinguish between the data of 
reason and revelation, or between what has been revealed and 
what left in darkness, was scared by the potential overcrowd- 
ing of the Universe, just as the Malthusians of our time 
shudder at the thought of an overpeopled globe, and his 
dread was shared by Mr. Arnold Bennett, whose essay was 
a painful exhibition of mental incompetence, due to his in- 
ability to ‘* conceive ’’ spirit except as embodied in something 
material: the usual confusion, of course, between ‘‘ think- 
ing ’’ and “ imagining ”’, i.e. clothing thought in perceptible 
form, but one very prevalent amongst the disputants. Yet 
Mr. Bennett can think of beauty, or goodness, or colour, or 
number, without necessarily attaching these ideas to concrete 
instances. It is one of the proofs that mind is not material, 
that it has this power of abstracting and universalizing. Non- 
recognition of what this power implies leaves materialists like 
Sir A. Keith plunged in a maze of contradictions. Mr. Ben- 
nett does not escape. If the soul leaves the body it must be 
in some material form (or else Mr. Bennett cannot ‘‘ con- 
ceive ’’ it). ‘‘ The number of disembodied souls must there- 
fore be enormous: it must amount to millions and it is con- 
tinuously increasing. . . If it is on, or near the surface of 
the earth it must cover the same in a packed layer of some 
thickness ’’! No wonder that Mr. Chesterton, who inter- 
vened early in the debate, asserted that the problem, as he 
saw it, was not what becomes of the soul after death but what 
has become of the mind here on earth. He must have won- 
dered still more when the discussion ended. What with ill- 
defined words, ill-digested metaphors, illogical inferences, in- 
capacity for seeing, or keeping to, the point, inability to argue 
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correctly, or to see the implications of one’s tenets, ignorance 
of Scripture and of theology, vagueness of utterance, mere 
sentimentality, and a host of other impediments to clear 
thought and expression, many of the debaters and commen- 
tators, even though bearing distinguished names, would have 
made a very poor show at a C.E.G. lecture-lesson. If Mr. 
Bennett and the others could only grasp what the attributes 
of spirit are, especially that it has no extension and therefore 
does not need space in which to energize, they would not be 
alarmed at the mere numbers of the dead, now deathless, nor 
fear, as Mr. Chesterton suggests, a ‘‘ Housing Problem in 
Heaven.’’ Of all difficulties concerned with eschatology this 
would seem to be the most puerile. Christians believe that 
disembodied souls will ultimately be reunited to bodies, be- 
cause both are essential constituents of human nature. Yet, 
when Mr. Julian Huxley flings about figures as follows :— 


Man has existed for perhaps a million years: there is 
every likelihood of his surviving, and surviving in num- 
bers greater than to-day, for a thousand million years 
more [the accuracy of science!]. This world is getting 
crowded enough : but the thought of a next world with a 
population of immortal spirits running into tens of bil- 
lions is not to be seriously faced— 


they are simply amused. A “‘ next world,’’ in which exists 
the infinite Deity, has surely room for everything finite. What 
strikes one, as was mentioned in the summing up of the debate, 
about the attitude of materialists in this matter is the ‘‘ incor- 
rigible deadness ’’ of their imaginations. Yet how wonder- 
fully active in other respects. Mr. Huxley, no doubt, is ac- 
quainted with recent discoveries regarding the constitution of 
the atom, which is now described as a miniature planetary 
system, the material constituents of which are, proportion- 
ately to their size, as far apart as are the members of our 
system. The imagination boggles at such infinitesimals ; 
at atoms themselves—their incredible number, their invisi- 
bility, their speed, their inexhaustible energy—but when the 
single atom turns out to be an intricate compound of electrons, 
rotating, with abundance of room, round a nucleus, imagina- 
tion needs to be very subtle and very controlled to walk accu- 
rately amid such inferences of science. It would seem that it 
is only when dealing with immaterial things that the scientific 
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imagination, so wonderful in its working when exploring the 
secrets of physical nature, is apt to break down. 

Mr. A. J. C. might have gathered from a little reflection 
how vain was his expectation of getting a clear and satisfac- 
tory answer from ‘‘ the professors of learning, philosophy and 
religious faith ’’ to whom he addressed his “‘ public chal- 
lenge.’ The answer to the question ‘‘ Where are the Dead ?”’ 
necessarily depends on the religious and philosophical stand- 
point of those who respond. There are the materialists who, 
like Sir Arthur Keith, limit themselves to sense-experience. 
All they can honestly say, keeping to their self-imposed limi- 
tations is :—‘‘ they, i.e., the only part of them left after death, 
have already relapsed into their chemical constituent or are in 
process of doing so. The dead are nowhere.’’ Mr. Huxley, 
it is'true, hazards an hypothesis that whatever functioned in 
the living brain is released on death and, like ether-waves, 
keeps vibrating in vain unless it meets another organ tuned 
to receive its ‘‘note.’’ That theory, we surmise, will never ap- 
pear even in rationalist text-books. There are again those who 
are not afraid to use their minds on the data of experience, 
and they, recognizing by many signs the immateriality of the 
principle which animated the brain during life, see no grounds 
for supposing that it ceases to exist when its connection with 
the brain ceases. The principle of human life must be a 
spiritual principle, for it does many things,—such as form- 
ing universal concepts, reflecting on itself and its own pro- 
cesses, forming judgments, comparing judgment with judg- 
ment, and so drawing conclusions, being conscious, in spite 
of a continuous change of material environment, of personal 
identity—all of which are manifestly beyond the powers of 
anything material and extended. Consequently, just as 
nothing material can give rise to a substance or principle of a 
nature so contrary to its own, so this immaterial principle is 
not dependent on the matter which it animates, and survives 
its dissolution. Reason tells us this much of the nature of 
spirit,—that it is simple and does not consist of parts and 
therefore that it cannot cease to be, as material things cease, 
by the disintegration of its parts, but only by the withdrawal 
of the force which brought it into being,—the creative power 
of God. 

It is a singular thing that only the Catholic contributors to 
this discussion seemed to realize that survival after bodily 
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death depends on the spirituality of the soul, and that only 
one, Dr. Arendzen, deduced perpetuity from the natural quali- 
ties of spirit: so little true philosophy lies behind modern 
speculation. A spiritual substance, however intimately con- 
nected with matter—and how close and radical is the union of 
soul and body universal experience testifies—once in existence 
is naturally incorruptible, and unless we have positive infor- 
mation that God annihilates souls at death we must conclude 
that they survive the dissolution of the body,—not in their 
final or perfect state, for they have an essential and natural 
aptitude for union with matter, not being ‘‘ pure ”’ spirits like 
the angels, but in some imperfect state, awaiting the resurrec- 
tion of the body. 

Here we pass from reason to revelation, and it is from 
revelation alone, revelation properly guaranteed and cor- 
rectly interpreted, that an adequate answer to the original 
question can be drawn. If A. J. C. therefore, had really 
wanted to learn what has become of the dead, he should have 
consulted the information given on the subject by the only 
One who really knows, Almighty God. Neither the materialist 
who doesn’t believe in God, nor the rationalist whose range 
of certainty is so limited, can say where the dead are: only 
the Christian, living in the faith of Christ, has clear, certain 
and, within limits, detailed knowledge on the subject. For 
him, in fact, there is no problem : the debate was ended at the 
introduction of Christianity: and the fact that, some 2,000 
years after that all-important event, a daily paper in a Christian 
land can open the question again, forms a sad comment on its 
Christianity. The whole of that religious system pre-sup- 
poses personal immortality : its tradition, oral and written, is 
based upon it: its worship, its sacraments, its ascetic disci- 
pline, its entire spiritual life, have the future life always in 
view : its ideal is to subordinate the transitory to the perma- 
nent : its ‘‘ citizenship is in heaven.’’ And yet the creeds and 
the dogmas of Christianity were commonly left out of sight 
in the debate even by those who should have put them in the 
forefront. To rely on reason alone, or worse still on subjec- 
tive impressions or intuitions, in a matter settled once for all 
by divine revelation is to put personal judgment and feeling 
on a higher level than the Word of God. Even those who 
wrote professedly as Christian ministers seemed to be shy of 
saying : ‘‘ Christ who is God taught explicitly the existence, 
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the value and the immortality of the human soul : that closes 
the matter for Christians. He taught explicitly that man is 
judged by his Maker after death, and is rewarded or punished 
according to his deserts: that settles the state of the dead. 
They are being, or are on the way to being, rewarded or pun- 
ished in places called by Him respectively ‘ the Kingdom of 
His Father ’ and ‘ everlasting fire ’.’’ This was the common 
belief of Christendom up to the Reformation : it is still the 
belief of the Catholic Church but, outside that Church, men 
have lost their certainty in the Godhead of Christ and conse- 
quently in His knowledge and truth. Consequently it re- 
mained for the one Catholic theologian whose intervention in 
the discussion was invoked, to set forth uncompromisingly 
the teaching of Christianity regarding the dead. We must 
hasten to admit that many correspondents, good Bible-Chris- 
tians, wrote to protest that the Scriptures were not considered 
the final and sufficient authority in this matter, but the old- 
fashioned Protestant belief in the plenary inspiration and in- 
errancy of Scripture has, for many Protestants, gone the way 
of the belief of their ancestors in the authority of the Church. 

Dr. Arendzen’s contribution came mid-way in the discus- 
sion, and stated with admirable conciseness the main points of 
knowledge concerning the departed, drawn both from reason 
and revelation. He gave the Catholic answer to A. J. C.’s 
difficulty, an answer which takes account not only of observed 
facts, and their logical issue but of the further and fuller in- 
formation given by Divine authority. Let us note here in 
passing a non-Catholic notion very manifest in the discussion. 
The writer who summed it up said (June goth) : ‘‘ Revelation 
cannot in this discussion be used as a basis of proof, because 
it largely rests on faith, and faith by its very nature, is the 
exact opposite of things which can be proved. The very 
thing that the A. J. C’s want is a basis for faith’’ (italics ours). 
And Mr. Huxley, in the same way, restricts all truth to truth 
of experience, rejecting most unwarrantably truth of autho- 
rity, which is indeed the truth by which we all guide our lives. 
If we are convinced of the knowledge and credibility of our 
informant, there is nothing at all unscientific in accepting his 
information as true. But unconsciously and as the result of 
having rejected the living authority of the Church of Christ, 
the A. J. C’s seek the same support for their views as the 
Spiritualists seek, the support of personat experience which 
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does away with the grounds of faith. We have only to recall 
St. Thomas’s refusal to believe in the Resurrection and how 
our Lord rebuked it, to realize the unreasonableness of that 
attitude. Catholics derive their eschatology from Christ’s 
revelation and their belief needs no other support ; least of all 
that of modern necromancy. 

Whilst saying that in the Church’s teaching ‘‘ there are 
only two final states of the dead ’’—those, i.e., in Heaven 
and those outside,—Dr. Arendzen made due provision for 
the intermediate state of Purgatory, which will come to an 
end with time, but seemingly could not in his space refer to the 
important difference of condition between those who fail to 
reach Heaven through their own fault, and those who fail 
inculpably—it may be the larger portion of the human race. 
It would, we think, have been clearer to say there are three 
final states, including explicitly the condition of natural 
happiness in which, it is rightly inferred, the latter persist. 
There is no direct revelation on the subject but we inevitably 
conclude from two certain dogmas—that only those raised to 
the supernatural state can enter Heaven and that only those 
are reprobate who would have been, or remained, so raised 
had they not consciously refused,—that the multitudes who 
have died without even having reached the use of reason and 
free will must be provided for in some way consonant with 
God’s justice and love. By her doctrine of Limbo, as by her 
doctrine of baptism of desire, the Church does much to miti- 
gate the sadness due to the widespread ignorance of the means 
of salvation prevalent in this fallen world, and, although in 
view of Christ’s explicit teaching, she must uphold the doc- 
trine of eternal reprobation, she does not say, any more than 
did her Master, whether many are in the fullest sense lost, nor 
indeed that any particular soul has culpably missed the object 
of its creation. 

Dr. Arendzen, asked about the fortunes of the dead, could 
not in honesty be silent about their possible misfortunes, yet 
his mention of eternal reprobation, although expressed with 
every necessary qualification, proved, to judge by several 
letters, too much for modern minds wholly incapable of rea- 
lizing the majesty of God, the gravity of rebellion against 
Him, the possibility of obduracy in sin, despite the efforts of 
His love shown in the Incarnation. This attitude amongst 
Christians is, no doubt, partly a reaction against the blas- 
phemous Calvinism of former Protestant teaching which re- 
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presented the Almighty as an arbitrary and unjust tyrant, and 
partly to a prevalent ignorance outside the Church of the con- 
ditions of human probation. But we must also own that even 
orthodoxy has sometimes spoken in this matter with unwar- 
ranted ruthlessness and without due insistence on all the quali- 
fications which should surround a dogma of such awful im- 
port. Ruder ages had less scruple than our own in condemn- 
ing whole multitudes to everlasting reprobation : less allow- 
ance was made in the days of universal faith for that ignor- 
ance which the dying Redeemer pleaded on behalf of His 
executioners. The doctrine of final and perpetual separation 
from all good, combined with the punishment of misused 
sense, cannot be conclusively proved from reason, but the 
eternal Truth, who warned us to ‘‘ fear Him who can cast 
both body and soul into Hell,’’ has made it a necessary object 
of faith. It cannot, in any case, when properly understood, 
be shown to be against reason. It does not affront the 
Catholic conscience because that conscience knows that God 
is perfectly good, just and merciful, and that whatever He 
does cannot in any way violate these attributes. If anything 
He does seems difficult to reconcile with them, the difficulty is 
only in appearance. Perhaps the best way to convince the 
unbeliever that God is neither unreasonable nor unjust in 
His treatment of the reprobate is to tell him that, terrible as 
the doctrine of Hell is, we know with the certainty of faith that 
the lost themselves, seeing things as they are without any 
possibility of mistake or self-deceit, recognize the righteous- 
ness of their fate. ‘Those most concerned cannot honestly say 
that they are being punished more than they deserve. Were 
the Almighty to proclaim that those who sincerely thought 
that they were getting more than their due might come 
forth from their prison-house, not a soul would stir: so far 
is that punishment from exceeding their demerits. If this 
makes us realize the awfulness of sin which can deserve such 
punishment, it may also suggest its comparative rarity. We 
are under no obligation to believe that the obdurate are very 
numerous : on the contrary, it may be that a vast multitude of 
the de-Christianized society of to-day—to say nothing of the 
millions of unenlightened heathen—never come morally to 
the use of reason; i.e., have not enough knowledge of God 
and of their obligations as His creatures, through inculpable 
lack of opportunity of knowing, to make them capable of that 
conscious and deliberate refusal to obey Him in some serious 
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matter which would sever them, if overtaken by death in that 
state, from His society for ever. 

In spite of the reactions caused amongst the ill-instructed 
by the clear statements of Catholic eschatology which the 
debate called forth, it is all to the good that they were made. 
There is much that we must pass over—the fact and the 
manner of the resurrection of the body, for instance, which 
are so definitely rejected by Modernists like Mr. Major. How- 
ever, amidst the welter of strange opinions, which included 
those of a parson who believed in reincarnation and which in 
many cases were at variance alike with reason and revelation, 
the voice of the one Teacher who alone knows what is certain 
and what is unrevealed rang out with commanding effect. The 
reception of the seed thus sown varied, of course, with the 
state of the soil it fell on, but A. J. C. who complained that 
** Christian ministers habitually shirk the issue of the scope 
and nature of life after death ’’ must now withdraw that charge 
so far as it concerns the Catholic Church. Her doctrine that 
God, by a special act of loving creation, brings into being each 
individual soul, is the sound basis of all her teaching regard- 
ing the meaning of life and death and the state beyond. 


JOSEPH KEATING. 








GOTHIC IN ROME 


said, thatin Rome, so rich in monuments of many styles 

and many times, the medizval architecture called Gothic 
(a most inappropriate term) never took root, and that Santa 
Maria sopra Minerva, which after all was the work of a Floren- 
tine, is the only medizval Gothic building ever erected in the 
city of the Popes. 

This opinion, so widely professed, is not mine: a sojourn 
in Rome of ten years convinces me that it is flimsy, super- 
ficial, contradicted by facts. Rome may have adopted Gothic 
architecture a little later and discarded it a little earlier than 
some cities, but for two hundred years at least, from the 
middle of the thirteenth century, the Gothic style was the only 
style in which her masons built. And note, they used it not 
only in the erection of new buildings but also when they were 
engaged in restoring or in enlarging old ones. Much of their 
work has been swept away, but some of it still remains in 
various parts of the city, as any man can see for himself who 
has eyes and knows how to use them. 

Consider these things:—Santa Maria sopra Minerva— 
vaster and more magnificent than many northern cathedrals— 
is not the only medizval Gothic sanctuary in the eternal city : 
the fifteenth century church San Giacomo Piazza Navona was 
from the first and still is Gothic; and unless I am much mis- 
taken Santa Trinita de’ Monti, overlooking Piazza di Spagna, 
built for the Minims by Charles VIII. of France at the close 
of the same century but completely and very cleverly trans- 
formed in 1817 was originally Gothic. At all events it con- 
tains at the crossing of the transepts an exceedingly pleasing 
Gothic vault with ribs delicately moulded, the only portion of 
the original work visible. 

The great church of Saint John Lateran, ‘‘ Mother and 
Mistress of all Churches,’’ the golden basilica, as the men of 
the Middle Age called it, was founded by Constantine in 324. 
With the exception of Saint Peter’s it is the largest church in 
Rome and it remains to-day in plan and in its main outlines 
what it was when the first Christian Emperor built it. 

Almost overthrown by earthquake towards the close of the 
eight hundreds, it was magnificently restore by Sergius III. 
ten years later. This was the basilica which Dante saw and 
concerning which he writes :— 


I N how many books do we read, how often do we hear it 
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Se i Barbari, venendo da tal plaga 
Che ciascun giorno d’elice si copra, 
Rotante col suo figlio, ond’ell’ e vaga 
Vegendo Roma e I’ardua sua opra, 
Stupefacensi, quando Laterano 

Alle cose mortali ando di sopra; 

Grievously damaged by fire, and at great cost restored in 
1308, a like catastrophe befell it in 1360. The Papal Court 
was now at Avignon, and for four years the Church of the 
world was little more than a heap of stones. Then, urged by 
Petrarch, Pope Urban V. bestirred himself and in the hands 
of his artists and craftsmen and masons the golden basilica 
became a Gothic Cathedral. And so it remained for above 
three hundred years, and then, in the days of Innocent X. 
that man of genius, Borromini, converted it into a Rococo 
Hall. 

Though he left very little of the old work visible we are 
able to form some idea of the old Lateran basilica in its Gothic 
disguise ; for in the church of San Martino ai Monti there is 
a large fresco of the interior painted by Nicholas Poussin 
about 1650. In this picture the nave is separated from the 
aisles by red marble columns like the two which still support 
the triumphal arch, they have Ionic capitals and are united 
by little round arches, above them on each side, in place of 
a triforium there is a broad band of frescoes or may be 
mosaics, and higher a clerestory of pointed windows, not 
very close together and with mullions and tracery and stained 
glass. 

The high altar with its elaborate Gothic canopy is where 
it now stands, in the centre of the transept. Behind it you 
can just see some of the pointed windows of the apse. They 
seem to be, for this fresco is fast fading away, of much the 
same shape as at present, but, like the clerestory windows, 
stained and furnished with tracery. 

Adjoining the Lateran Church stood the Lateran Palace, 
home of the Papal Court for a thousand years, from the days of 
Constantine to the migration to Avignon, and it was a great 
rambling ramshackle building of many dates. The greater 
part of it was licked up by the conflagration of 1308, and that 
headstrong Pontiff Sixtus V., in spite of his Cardinals, pulled 
down the rest, everything but the Papal Chapel which still 
remains and is now called the Holy of Holies—Sancta Sanc- 
torum. Designed by Deodatus Cosmati in 1278 for Pope 
Nicholas III. it is a rare gem of the purest Gothic which has 
never been reset. 
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Saint Peter’s, the second Cathedral of Rome and another 
of Constantine’s foundations, suffered less than Saint John’s 
in the course of its long life : it was never shattered by earth- 
quake and never burnt down. The criginal building stood 
for nearly twelve hundred years: from 324, the date of its 
completion, to the early years of the fifteen hundreds, when it 
was deliberately pulled down to make room for the present 
basilica. ‘* One of the saddest events in the history of the 
ruin of Rome,’’ says Lanciani. It was Julius Il. who did 
this thing, and in spite of the opposition of his Cardinals. 
His architects furnished him with a pretext, the pretext which 
is always given when crimes of this sort are in contemplation. 
The old building, they said, had fallen into such a state of 
decrepitude that it would be futile and dangerous to attempt 
to restore it. And so on February 2, 1506, the work of de- 
struction began, and on the same day the supreme Pontiff 
laid the first stone of the new church. 

Now although old Saint Peter’s was utterly swept away we 
know what sort of building it was, for careful drawings and 
exact measurements were made of every part of it before it was 
pulled down. And besides in the church of San Martino ai 
Monti, there is a large painting of the interior by Poussin, a 
copy seemingly of an older painting. 

It seems to have been a stupendous construction. It con- 
sisted of a nave, double aisles, an unusually long transept 
and a semicircular apse, and covered, without its adjuncts— 
atrium, narthex, baptistry, towers, etc.—more ground than 
the great Duomo of Milan, and with them, an area greater 
than that of modern Saint Peter’s, which is the largest church 
in the world. 

The nave was separated from the inner aisles by a series of 
marble columns like those in the old Lateran basilica, but 
whereas the Lateran columns were joined by small round 
arches, the columns of old Saint Peter’s supported a hori- 
zontal entablature, above which was a dcuble range of panels 
with frescoes, said to be Giotto’s work, and over this again 
a Gothic clerestory very like the Gothic clerestories of the 
Lateran, and perhaps designed by the same architect. The 
inner aisles, too, had Gothic clerestories, but the windows 
were set much further apart than in the nave. The outer 
aisles, which were much lower than the inner aisles, and 
separated from them by columns and little round arches, were 
altogether Gothic in character. Unlike the rest of the cathe- 
dral they were vaulted, and with simple cross vaults with ribs, 
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and the walls were pierced by long pointed windows with 
mullions and tracery. 

Yet another ancient basilica with traces, and very distinct 
traces, of Gothic work—the famous church in the Capitol 
called Ara Coeli, which was consecrated by Saint Gregory the 
Great in 591. About seven hundred years afterwards that 
staunch friend of Franciscans, Pope Innocent IV., presented 
it to the Friars Minor, who still serve it, and henceforth for 
centuries the adjoining monastery, now pulled down, was the 
official abode of their Minister General. One of the first 
generals who dwelt there was that eager restorer of churches, 
Jerome of Ascoli, who on February 2, 1288, became Pope 
Nicholas IV., and he it was, I suspect, who Gothicized Ara 
Coeli. But, whoever effected the transformation, this is how 
it was done. In place of the round-headed slits of windows 
which had hitherto formed the clerestory, Gothic windows 
were inserted, pointed windows and acutely pointed, long and 
narrow with only two lights and a little tracery in the arches. 
They have long ago been bricked up, but the outlines, some 
of the mullions and the head tracery ate still distinctly visible 
Gothic chapels were constructed leading out of the aisles and 
of less altitude, they had groined vaults with ribs and long- 
pointed windows very like those in the clerestories. One of 
these chapels is almost intact, the rest have been entirely 
modernized. 

I never saw the adjoining monastery, it was pulled down 
to make room for the Victor Emmanuel Monument long 
before I took up my abode in the Eternal City, but Hare, 
who knew it well and bitterly lamented its destruction, tells us 
in his ‘‘ Walks in Rome ”’ that it contained much that was 
‘* interesting and picturesque in its noble Gothic Cloisters.”’ 

The third of the seven great Roman basilicas, Santa Maria 
Maggiore, was built by Pope Sixtus III. somewhere about the 
year 432, and the original dedication was Sancta Maria Mater 
Dei ; for it was a memorial church to the Council of Ephesus, 
which had just proclaimed that Mary Mother of Jesus was 
Mary Mother of God. On the triumphal arch Sixtus in- 
scribed these words, which still remain there :—Xystus Epis- 
copus plebi Dei. 

This gift of Bishop Sixtus to God’s people is the noblest 
and fairest monument that man has ever raised to the Queen 
of Angels, It has suffered less from the egoism of architects 
than most ancient buildings and is to my mind—alas, not 
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without—the loveliest and most harmonious structure in the 
Eternal City. 

The vast nave—it measures 280 feet by 60—is just as it was 
when Sixtus built it. The walls are supported by a collection 
of the most beautiful Ionic columns of white marble, which 
no doubt once Stood in some old pagan sanctuary. There are 
no less than forty of them, twenty on each side. The mosaics 
above are the original mosaics, and though the clerestory is 
late and poor, it is unobtrusive and does not clash. The 
original clerestory consisted of long narrow round-headed 
windows, and traces of them are distinctly discern- 
ible in the brick work between the present windows. 
Though some such arrangement in all probability ex- 
isted in Sixtus’s time, the present beautiful coffered ceiling 
was. the gift of Alexander VI. It is signed with the Bull of 
the Borgias and gilded with the first gold that came from 
America. Whatever his moral delinquencies may have been, 
and I like to think that he was not so black as he has been 
painted, this unfortunate pontiff was a man of taste and dis- 
cernment. To him the city owes some of its loveliest build- 
ings and the world, the Angelus: Requiescat in pace. 

We now come to a part of the building more germane to the 
subject in hand—the chancel. It contains a set of Gothic 
windows like those in the Lateran chancel which it very 
closely resembles in many ways; and this is not to be won- 
dered at, seeing that they were both re-built about the same 
time and by the same man—that magnificent son of Saint 
Francis, Jerome of Ascoli, in the days when he was Pope 
Nicholas IV. (1288-1292). 

His portrait appears on the vault of each of them and por- 
traits of his two heavenly patrons—sweet Saint Anthony and 
the ragged minstrel himself. We know the names of the 
artists who designed these wonderful mosaics : on the Lateran 
vault runs this sentence ‘‘ Jacobus Turriti pictor hoc opus 
fecit,’’ and this ‘‘ Frater Jacobus de Camerino socius magistri 
operis recommendat se misericordiae Dei et meritis Beati 
Johannis.”’ 

There are two other Gothic features in Santa Maria Mag- 
giore—an altar tomb in the aisle skirting the gospel side of 
the choir, and the steeple. Rome is a city of towers, but not 
of lofty towers, and this is the highest of them—it measures 
perhaps 200 feet. Like all Roman towers it ig built in stages, 
and here they are not very strongly marked. Some of the 
openings are round-headed and some pointed and it is 
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crowned with a low spire. It is a very rugged affair of tawny 
brick without any kind of ornamentation. I suspect it was 
meant to be faced with marble and mosaics like Giotto’s Bel- 
fry in Florence. It dates, I imagine, from the opening years 
of the thirteen hundreds. 

Nor were these four Basilicas—Saint Peter’s, Saint John’s, 
Saint Mary’s, Ara Coeli—the only antique Roman churches 
Gothicized. In almost all of them there are traces, and in 
some very distinct traces, of Gothic work. For example that 
great fortress-like monastery called Quattro Coronati, which 
dates from the four hundreds, has a large Gothic chapel intact 
with pointed doors and pointed windows and wagon-headed 
vault covered with beautiful frescoes. San Clemente, too, 
perhaps the oldest church in the city, has a very beautiful 
Gothic chapel giving on the south aisle. San Marco in the 
Piazza Venezia, has a fifteenth century Gothic clerestory un- 
spoiled. In the south aisle of Santa Anastasia there are two 
early Gothic windows with rather elaborate tracery bricked 
up. In that famous convent of great ladies that Francesca 
Ponziano founded in 1433—Tor de’Specchi—the windows 
giving on the street are all Gothic. 

Many old Roman palaces and some ordinary dwelling 
houses contain fragments of this sort of architecture : a win- 
dow here, a doorway there and in basements and cellars often 
great Gothic columns sustaining groined vaults. 

Rome is rich in medizval furniture of Gothic design— 
altars, altar pieces, altar tombs, canopies and such like. 
Amongst them note the high altar of the Lateran, of San 
Paolo fuori le mura, of Santa Cecilia in Trastevere, of Santa 
Maria in Cosmedin. They all stand under marble canopies 
enriched with Cosmati work and supported by columns or 
groups of columns of pleasing design, and they all date from 
the opening years of the thirteen hundreds. 

If a complete list were drawn up of all the known fragments 
of Gothic architecture in Rome it would fill many pages ; and 
I make no doubt that if a systematic search were made not a 
few unsuspected treasures would be discovered. The old 
hub of the world is a city of surprises. 

During the recent excavation of the Forum of Augustus 
several Gothic houses were brought to light, with pointed 
windows, pointed doorways, and arcades with tracery. They 
are known to me only from an illustration of them which 
appeared in The Times about twelve months ago. 


ERNEST GILLIAT-SMITH. 
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of the newest of the great masters, Francisco Goya, 

whose works have comparatively recently received 
their proper measure of public esteem. Goya has shared, in 
common with other eminent Spanish artists, a popular neg- 
lect that is difficult to understand. With the exception of 
the works of Murillo, Velasquez, and El Greco, Spanish art 
has never been appreciated at its true value outside the 
Peninsula, until within the last few years, and even now 
such powerful painters as Zubaran, Ribera, Cano, Valdez, and 
Pareja are practically unknown, except to the specialist or 
the connoisseur. 

Possibly the uncompromising Catholicity of Spanish art 
has been partly responsible for this, taken in conjunction 
with the fierce, repellent, realism so often displayed in it. 
The Christs in agony leave nothing to the imagination; 
Christ writhes on the cross in dreadful torment ; ascetics dis- 
play their awful wounds; round the bedsides of dying im- 
penitents are gathered ghastly demons, waiting impatiently 
for their prey. It must be owned that Spanish art is brut- 
ally effective; it has none of the soft beauty of the Renais- 
sance. I have seen copies of Da Vinci in a Baptist chapel ; 
it is impossible to imagine a Goya there. This provocative 
realism cannot be denied; the Spanish artist, living under 
a brilliant sun, delights to depict life in sombre shade. 

Goya is a typical exponent of this school. No one who 
has seen his chief work, the wonderful frescoes in the Florida 
chapel, can forget the sensations evoked by the dead man, 
whom St. Anthony has raised to life to disclose the name of 
his murderer. I have never seen the corruption which follows 
death suggested so emphatically. One shudders, but at the 
same time one is irresistibly attracted. The same effect is 
produced by his famous aquafort, “ Garotted,” that masterly 
portrait of a criminal in the dreadful chair, with the iron 
bands already gripping at his throat. In vivid contrast is 
the light and delicate beauty of the frescoes of Our Lady 
of the Angels, which decorate one of the great cupolas in 
the Cathedral of El Pilar at Zaragoza. a 

It is difficult to form an exact opinion of the character of 
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Goya. He was amazingly temperamental, at once passion- 
ately religious and profoundly sceptical, a sensualist who 
had a sincere regard for asceticism, a royalist and a re- 
publican. He was, indeed, a product of his time, when the 
world was infected by the doctrines of Rousseau and 
Voltaire, and the success of the French revolution was every- 
where turning men’s thoughts to unbridled freedom. 

Francisco Jose de Goya y Lucientes was born on the 3oth 
March, 1746, at Fuendetodos, a small town near Zaragoza. 
His parents were small farmers, and Francisco himself was 
being brought up in that calling. Chance, however, stepped 
in and prevented this, with the result that Spain lost a small 
farmer but gained a great artist. 

Father Felix Salvador, a monk of the Santa Fé Monas- 
tery, whilst walking round the grounds, noticed a small boy 
engaged in drawing a pig upon the white-washed wall. 

The good priest, who was an amateur artist of some merit, 
recognized that this was no crude drawing of childhood, 
but that behind it lay real genius. He visited the boy’s 
parents, and soon obtained their consent that the child should 
be handed over to him, with the result that at the early age of 
twelve young Goya entered the studio of Lusan, one of the 
most famous painters of Aragon. 

I am afraid Goya gave a good deal of trouble to the kindly 
monk. He was a wild, headstrong lad, given to sudden en- 
thusiasms and violent partisanships. At the same time he 
was a rapid worker, and his master, Lusan, was by no means 
displeased with him. 

At that time there was a keen rivalry between the different 
confraternities existing in the ancient pilgrimage city of 
Zaragoza. Goya was an enthusiastic supporter of the con- 
fraternity attached to El Pilar—the Cathedral wherein is en- 
shrined Spain’s most famous statue of the Blessed Virgin. 
Following a procession, the confraternity came into conflict 
with one attached to another church in the city, and Goya 
took the part of Nuestra Sefiora del Pilar, with more zeal 
than discretion. A furious battle arose, and several members 
on each side were badly injured. Asa result of the leading 
part he had taken, ‘the youthful zealot came under the un- 
welcome notice of the Inquisition, but, thanks to the 
intervention of Father Felix, he escaped a well-deserved 
punishment, though he had to leave the city for Madrid. 
That was in 1765. 
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During the four years he spent there, Goya obtained much 
valuable inspiration from the great works of famous artists. 
At that time Madrid had one of the finest art galleries 
in the world, and Goya had the opportunity of examining 
such superb works as the “ Perle,” of Raphael, and splendid 
examples of Titian and Velasquez. In the studios he found 
a group of young enthusiasts who were endeavouring to re- 
vive the great traditions of the Renaissance and he soon 
became the chief of the important Aragon colony. 

Not much is known of his work during that period beyond 
the fact that a copy made of the exquisite ‘“‘ Menippe et 
Socrate,” of Velasquez, excited the sympathy of Charles III. 
Zapatar, a wealthy resident of Zaragoza, became his patron 
and Goya was certainly a diligent pupil at the various studios 
he frequented. 

Unfortunately, Goya was equally diligent in his pursuit 
of the fair sex. He had an admirable voice, and was, in 
addition, an expert musician. Nightly he patrolled the quiet 
streets of Madrid singing passionate love songs beneath the 
balconies in which reclined the dark-eyed sefioritas. On one 
such occasion a rival intervened. There was a flash of poig- 
nards under a brilliant moon and the rival received a stab 
in the back. Once again Goya came under the notice of 
the Inquisition. This time it was the good offices of the 
Comte Florida Blanca which secured his release, but, at the 
same time, Goya was warned that he had better leave his 
native land for a while. Although he was absolutely penni- 
less he determined to go to Rome. 

It was characteristic of the resource of the young man that 
he should join up with a “ Quadrilla,” a band of strolling 
wrestlers, who gave entertainments in the bull-arenas. With 
them he travelled from town to town, doubtless a wearisome 
and ill-paid occupation. Still, the experience gained proved 
valuable, bizarre though it might be. One result of his 
wanderings was that he gave to the world the matchless 
“ Tauromache.” It is interesting to note that, while thus 
occupied, he wrote several letters to his patron, in which 
he invariably signed himself, “‘ Francisco of the Bulls.” 

When at length he arrived in Rome he was ill from priva- 
tion and lack of food. An old woman took pity on him and 
gave him shelter, and as soon as he had somewhat recovered 
the dauntless young man determined that he would make 
good. Ribera and Velasquez were his saviours; the one 
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gave him a place in his studio, the other conducted him to 
the house of the painter Bayeu, who had also once been a 
disciple of Lusan. Spanish art was then flourishing in 
Rome. For the first year Goya painted but little, but studied 
extensively. He was fond of saying that he had three mas- 
ters—Nature, Velasquez, and Rembrandt. Nature gave him 
the fine humanity which distinguishes his work, Velasquez 
spaciousness, and Rembrandt the spirit of revolt against the 
conventions of the time. In fact Goya, who was a philoso- 
pher as well as an artist, combined three personalities in 
one. Above all, he was a monumental artist, as is evidenced 
by his admirable religious and historical frescoes; he was a 
distinctive portrait painter; and, as an aqua-fortist, his 
satirical and political cartoons enjoyed a tremendous vogue. 
Despite his distinct departure from the rather cruel 
asceticism of the Spanish school he was constantly pre- 
occupied with the horrible. His troubled spirit is most evi- 
dent in such works as “ Christ on the Cross ” and the famous 
“Interior of a Madhouse.” 

Despite his extensive studies during the Roman period, 
it cannot be said that Italian art exercised much influence 
over him. The frescoes on the vaulting of Nuestra Sefiora 
del Pilar are the only examples of his work that are in any 
way tinged with Italianization. He adopted the style of 
Bayeu, and, in a very short time, had gained a relative 
celebrity. 

His chief exploit in Rome was to obtain an audience with 
Clement XIV., of whom in a few hours he executed a por- 
trait which gave the Holy Father much satisfaction. The 
portrait is still to be seen in the Vatican. As a result of this 
the Russian ambassador endeavoured to persuade him to pay 
a visit to the banks of the Neva, a proposal which Goya 
unhesitatingly declined. 

However, permanent success was not to be his in Rome. 
Once again, an unfortunate intrigue with the daughter of 
a leading citizen got him into serious trouble, from which he 
was extricated with the greatest difficulty by the Spanish 
ambassador. Towards the end of 1774 Goya was forced 
to leave the city. 

Was there ever such a difficult character to judge? In 
spite of his amours we find in his letters frequent invoca- 
tions to Our Lady and expressions of piety, whilst devotion 
to the Church alternates with a profound scepticism. As a 
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French Cardinal remarked, “ Goya had all the qualities of 
the Spaniard—and all his faults.” 

Immediately after his return from Rome, Bayeu, who had 
gone back to Madrid, gave Goya his daughter Josefa, in mar- 
riage. For qa time wedded life had a steadying effect and 
Goya spent his time peacefully enough at the home of his 
parents or in Zaragoza. 

It was in 1782 that Goya accomplished his first serious 
work, the frescoes of Our Lady, Queen of Angels and 
Martyrs, in the Cathedral of El Pilar. This magnificent 
church, built on the banks of the rushing Ebro, whence it 
looks across at the twin Cathedral of El Seo, is planned 
with a series of cupolas, of considerable diameter. Bayeu 
was intrusted with the interior decorations, and these he 
passed on to his pupils. Goya had his share, but his pre- 
liminary sketches were not approved, either by the Chapter 
or Bayeu. A violent dispute arose, for Goya had all the 
obstinacy of the artist, but once again Father Felix came 
to the rescue, and Goya, “ with the simplicity of a true 
Christian, expressed regret.”"! He accordingly modified his 
sketches and commenced the work. The frescoes were exe- 
cuted very quickly, in less than a year, in fact, and the 
observer cannot fail to be impressed by their lofty beauty, 
and, at the same time, to marvel at the rapidity of their 
execution. 

A year later Goya went to Madrid. The Court of Charles 
III. was rigidly formal and quite unbearable to a man of 
the artist’s temperament. It is not to be wondered at that 
he was not particularly popular with the ascetic monarch, 
and that his work for the next six years became somewhat 
neglected. Charles IV. came to the throne in 1789 and 
proved a very different ruler. His Court quickly became 
one of the gayest and most dissolute in Europe, and Goya 
was soon in high favour. At a period when the great 
revolution broke out in France and a Bourbon lost his throne 
and later his head, carnival reigned supreme in Madrid. 
For the ensuing ten years Goya revelled in the intrigues and 
amusements of that gay Court. The influence is most 
marked in his works; to find their counterparts one must 
regard the insipid prettiness of the paintings by Watteau, 
Laveret, and Pater. His subjects were, for the most part, 
petty episodes of gay life, dancing on thé green, sporting 


' See a letter to the Chapter, still in existence. 
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gallants and fair ladies,—infinitely saddening when coming 
from the brush of such a genius as Goya. 

However, this was but a passing phase for, in 1798, Goya 
executed the chief work of his eventful life, the wonderful 
frescoes in San Antonio de la Florida. 

This little church, which only this year has been con- 
verted into a museum of Goya’s works, as the smoke from 
the candles and lamps were injuring the paintings, was con- 
structed by Charles IV. in 1792. It is in a suburb of 
Madrid, about half an hour’s walk from the centre of 
the city. Goya changed this modest building into a veritable 
temple of art. The marvellous fresco which fills the cupola 
impresses one by the absolute sincerity of its religious char- 
acter, its wonderful blending of asceticism and holiness. The 
subject chosen was a strange departure from the usual 
episodes pictured in the life of St. Antony. The father of 
the saint was accused of murdering a neighbour, and a large 
crowd gathered vowing vengeance. St. Antony appeared 
and brought back the dead man to life, in order that he 
might declare the real murderer. 

Goya herein has achieved his masterpiece. The horrible 
suggestion of death that pervades the corpse, the spiritual 
beauty of the saint, the nobleness of the accused father, 
leaves one spell-bound with admiration. The other frescoes, 
angels and cherubim in glory, are equally beautiful, but they 
are all pendant to the central theme. 

The turmoil of the succeeding years were not conducive 
to quiet work. Spain, like all other countries in Europe, 
was cast into the melting-pot. The star of Bonaparte was 
in the ascendant, war took place between Spain and Great 
Britain, and finally in 1808 Charles IV. abdicated in favour 
of his son, Ferdinand VII. 

Goya was infected with the spirit of the times. He aban- 
doned his studio and, taking a room in a quiet part of 
Madrid, installed a press and issued his celebrated “ Cap- 
rices,” those masterly cartoons satirizing current morals, 

politics, and hypocrisies. He was an unsparing flagellant 
of charlatans and parasites, and his cartoons excited con- 
siderable interest. They were brilliant, if extremely for- 
cible, and never offended against good taste, like the works 
of other lampoonists of the time. The further series of 
“ Caprices,” executed in 1818-19, form an interesting con- 
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trast. Increasing age had modified his outlook on life con- 
siderably. 

When the French usurper was installed upon his unsteady 
throne and Ferdinand joined the little band of out-of-work 
royalties, Goya declared himself for King Joseph. It was 
an act of base ingratitude when one considers the many 
favours he had received from Charles and Ferdinand, and 
happily his championship of the usurper did not benefit him 
to any great extent. His motives have never been explained 
for originally Goya was more royalist than the King, and no 
one was more bitter against the French invasion. The re- 
turn of Ferdinand in 1814 might have made things hard for 
the artist, who was then seventy years of age. But Ferdinand 
in the interests of art ignored Goya’s fault and left him 
in peace to devote himself largely to aquarelles, of which he 
painted a series of charming miniatures on ivory that are 
still to be seen in Madrid. 

In 1820 the old artist completed the “ Communion of 
St. Joseph de Calasans,” one of his most inspiring works, 
full of deep religious feeling. It is now in the church of 
St. Anthony Abbot, Madrid. The only other religious sub- 
ject by Goya to be found in the capital is his superb “ St. 
Francis on the Mountain,” housed in the church of St. 
Francis the Great. 

Two other notable religious works, “ St. Francis Borgia 
bidding adieu to his family,” and “ The Saint at the death- 
bed of an impenitent Sinner,” are both in the Cathedral of 
Valencia. They belong to a somewhat earlier period, and 
the latter, particularly, emphasizes Goya's taste for the 
horrible. 

One of his greatest works, “ The treason of Judas,” is 
impossible to date—it may have been executed at any time 
between 1800 and 1820. It is in the sacristy of the Cathe- 
dral of Toledo, and is remarkable for the wistful dignity 
of Christ, and the brutal malignity depicted on the face of 
Judas. 

In 1822 Goya visited Paris and Bordeaux, remaining away 
from Spain for five years. He returned to Madrid in 1827, 
but did not remain there long, crossing the Pyrenees once 
more on March 3rd, 1828. He was then nearing 82, and 
in indifferent health. At Bordeaux he rested for a while, 
and was soon seriously ill. He was attended by his son and 
grandson, who remained with him until the end. Just be- 
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fore he died he wrote a touching letter to a friend, in which 
he expressed the fullest resignation to the will of God. On 
May 16th, the same year, he passed away in a little house 
overlooking the mighty bridge, the longest in Europe. He 
was buried in the Carthusian cemetery, and, surely, no more 
appropriate resting-place could be found for that wild, tur- 
bulent, yet devoted spirit which at last had found peace. 
We may be sure that Nuestra Sefiora del Pilar, to whom he 
had always had such a sincere devotion, did not neglect 
him at the end. 

The bulk of Goya’s masterpieces are still in Spain, the 
pictures that have gone abroad being mostly portraits sold by 
the descendants of the original subjects, or some of the less 
worthy examples of his art. The English National Gallery 
has several minor works, and that treasure-house of Catholic 
art, the Bowes Museum, Barnard Castle, with its splendid 
collection of Spanish masters, has a couple of portraits and 
a graphic “ Interior of a Prison.” One of his most notable 
portraits, “ The Duchess of Alba ’—usually known as “ The 
Lady with a Dog "—is in the possession of the Dowager Lady 
Wernther. At the Exhibition of Spanish Old Masters in 
the Grafton Galleries in 1913-14, Sefior Moret kindly loaned 
the exciting “ Madhouse.” 

In the United States there are a great number of Goya’s 
works, although 97 are still concentrated in the Prado. They 
are mainly portraits. Twenty-two are now on view in the 
loan exhibition of Spanish masters from El Greco to Goya, 
in the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. They are 
all portraits, except six spirited little panels of the “ Captur- 
ing of the Brigand Margaroto, by Pedro, the Monk,” and a 
brilliant canvas representing a bull-fight. 


ERNEST W. BOXALL. 
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GHOSTLY VISITANTS THAT BITE 


ET me*say at the outset that this paper has nothing to 
do with vampires, though its title, I fear, might seem 
to lend itself to some such interpretation. The vam- 
pire superstition, though ancient and widespread, especially 
if we regard it as embracing the kindred belief in lycanthropy, 
does not offer much evidence that is capable of being tested. 
There was a curious epidemic of alleged English cases in the 
twelfth century,’ but the vampire, as a rule, is a very shy bird 
which has a habit of locating itself in inaccessible places such 
as the Balkans or the islands of the Greek archipelago. What 
I propose to speak of here is a modern and actual problem 
of psychic research. The phenomena are not of very common 
occurrence, but they have recently been witnessed in England, 
and there is at least one other case, much older in date but of 
purely native growth, which might not unreasonably be de- 
scribed as one of the strangest stories of the preternatural ever 
recorded. To rescue this remarkable experience from ob- 
livion is the main purpose of the remarks which follow. It 
will be well, however, to begin with what is recent and to 
work backwards. 

Possibly some few readers will recall the name of Eleonore 
Ziigun who during the few weeks she spent in England in the 
late autumn of 1926 was the subject of a good many para- 
graphs in the London daily journals. She was a Rumanian 
child of peasant extraction, only thirteen years of age, 
though, to judge from her photograph, she looked older than 
she really was. She had been brought to this country by her 
patroness, Countess Wassilko-Serecki, in order that an in- 
vestigation might be carried out at ‘‘ The National Labora- 
tory of Psychical Research,’’ in Queensberry Place, London. 
Strange things were alleged to happen to the child, who 
seemed to be intermittently persecuted by an invisible agent 
known to her as Dracu (bluntly the Devil). In spite of the 
fact, however, that she was repeatedly bitten and scratched 
in a way that apparently caused pain and made her wince, 
no permanent injury resulted; while in her presence curious 
movements of inanimate objects took place which could only 


* Some account of these will be found in an article in THE MONTH for November, 
1897, under the title ** Broucolaccas,”’ 
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be explained by the intervention of some freakish or mis- 
chievous outside intelligence. Of these telekinetic phenomena 
which are not only more inexplicable, but were more con- 
vincingly demonstrated than the physical lesions, I do not 
propose to speak ; but it is well to note in passing that their 
genuineness was attested by a group of skilled observers of 
whom Dr. R. J. Tillyard, F.R.S., was one. The supernormal 
character of one set of experiences seems to constitute a pre- 
sumption that the other unwonted happenings had a similar 
causation. Without speaking of the vexations to which 
Eleonore is said to have been subjected by Dracu in her own 
country, let us come at once to the record of what took place 
in London in ordinary daylight under the eyes of competent 
witnesses. On the afternoon of Monday, October 4th, in the 
presence of Captain Neil Gow and Mr. Clephan Palmer, the 
former reports :— 


3.20. Eleonore cried out. Showed marks on back of 
left hand like teeth-marks which afterwards developed 
into deep weals. I got Eleonore to bite her right hand 
and noted the kind of marks caused by this bite, but 
could trace no similarity between this and the first alleged 
stigmata. 

3-25. Eleonore gave a soft cry and pointed to her right 
wrist. She undid the sleeve of her blouse and rolled it 
up. I saw several freshly-made red marks like scratches. 
There were several of these, about five inches long. After 
a few moments they rose up into heavy white weals. 

4.12. Eleonore was just raising a cup of tea to her 
lips, but suddenly gave a cry and put the cup down 
hastily ; there was a mark on her right hand similar to 
those caused by a bite. Both rows of teeth were indicated. 


Mr. Clephan Palmer, the other witness, states :— 


We were having tea in the laboratory and Eleonore 
was in the act of raising the cup to her lips when she 
suddenly gave a little cry of pain, put down her cup and 
rolled up her sleeve. On her forearm I then saw what 
appeared to be the marks of teeth indented deeply in the 
flesh, as if she or someone else had fiercely bitten her arm. 
The marks turned from red to white and finally took the 
form of white raised weals. They gradually faded but 
were still noticeable after an hour or so. 
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These apparent bitings which, we are told, had often oc- 
curred previously in Rumania were observed in London on 
three different days, viz., on October 4th as described, on 
October 5th, and October roth. On the second of these occa- 
sions photographs of the marks were taken at the laboratory, 
and these are reproduced in Mr. Harry Price’s statement from 
which I am quoting.’ 

Captain Seton-Karr, F.R.G.S., one of the eye-witnesses, 
contributes a formal attestation in these terms :— 


I was present on October 5 when the so-called “‘ stig- 
matic ’’ markings appeared on the face, arms and fore- 
head of Eleonore Ziigun under conditions which abso- 
lutely precluded the possibility of Eleonore producing 
them by scratching or other normal means. The marks 
were photographed in my presence. H. W. Seton-Karr. 


Colonel W. W. Hardwick, another witness, similarly 
states that as Eleonore was tying up a box “‘she gave a gasp’”’ 
and that ‘‘ distinct teeth-marks appeared on her wrist.’’ He 
adds that ‘‘ the girl was under close observation and could 
not have produced these herself by any normal means.”’ 

This is the sum of the evidence, and it seems to me that 
there cannot be any reasonable question that these ‘‘ stigma- 
tic ’’ markings appeared as described. It is, no doubt, con- 
ceivable that they may be the result of some sort of auto- 
suggestion. Mr. Harry Price himself propounds the hypo- 
thesis that when in Eleonore’s early childhood certain ‘‘ pol- 
tergeist ’’ phenomena made themselves manifest ‘‘ the simple 
peasants threatened her so often with Dracu (the devil) and 
what he would do to her, that her subconscious mind has be- 
come obsessed with the idea of whippings, bitings, etc., which 
these ignorant people said would be her lot at the hands—-or 
teeth—of Dracu.’’ This is in itself not impossible, though 
Mr. Price admits almost in the same breath that he cannot 
lay claim to have unravelled the companion mystery of the 
telekinetic movements of the coins, the ‘‘ apports’’ and the 
other strange happenings which occur in Eleonore’s presence. 
Discussion of the problem, however, is here precluded, for my 
immediate purpose is not to provide explanations but to draw 
attention to the fact that, however produced, these biting 
phenomena are not without precedent. 


+ “ Proceedings of the National Laboratory of Psychical Research.”’ Vol. I. (1927), 
pp. 8—9, 14—15, 26, etc. 
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For two of the earlier examples to which I would make 
appeal I can afford little space, and of the first of these indeed 
I know no more than what Mr. Andrew Lang has quoted in 
his book, ‘‘ Cock Lane and Common Sense.’’ The case is 
that of a Madame L. who was plagued by a poltergeist at 
Toulouse in 1853. Madame L. detecting some uncanny 
presence, threw holy water under the chair and “* her thumb 
was bitten and marks of teeth left upon it. Presently her 
shoulder was bitten, whether on a place she could reach with 
her teeth or not, we are not informed.’’* This information 
is meagre enough, but it is plainly a manifestation of the same 
nature as those observed in the hands and arms of Eleonore 
Ziigun. Of the Schuppart case, however, which is more than 
a century older, a very full record is provided in a formal 
statement made by the sufferer himself before a Lutheran theo- 
logical academy and confirmed by him most solemnly on 
oath. Dr. Schuppart, of Giessen, the victim of this polter- 
geist invasion, which lasted for six years, seems to have been 
a professor of theology of the highest character, much re- 
spected by his contemporaries. The story of his experiences 
is full of interest. He declares that every pane in his study 
window was repeatedly smashed, stones from six to ten 
pounds in weight were aimed at him but seemed designedly to 
miss him by a hair’s breadth, his wife was struck with blows 
which resounded all through the house but which nevertheless 
inflicted relatively little pain. What, however, is most to 
our purpose is the following passage :— 


Often [he writes] I have been for four weeks together 
without taking off my clothes. It has struck me in the 
face, it has pricked me with pins, it has even bitten me 
so that both rows of teeth could be distinguished. The 
two big fangs stood out plainly and they were as sharp as 
pins.’ 

And now we come to the case, a Bristol poltergeist, which 
more specially concerns us. The account we possess was 
evidently drawn up by the author, Mr. Durbin, from notes 

' * Cock Lane and Common Sense,” 2nd Edition, p. 309. Mr. Lang seems to 
have taken his account from a collection of such stories entitled ‘‘ La Table Parlante.” 
But the book is not in the British Museum or otherwise accessible to me. 

* Oft bin ich in 4 Wochen nicht aus den Kleidern gekommen. Da hats mich ins 
Angesicht geschlagen, mich mit Stecknadeln gestochen, ja gebissen, dass man 
utramque seriem dentium gesehen. Die zwei grossen Zahne stunden da und 


waren so spitz wie Stecknadeln. Horst, *‘ Dimonomagie.” Vol. I., p. 244; and 
cf. “ Zauber Bibliothek,” IV. 252. 
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made at the time, though it was not printed until after his 
death. What kind of man the narrator was we learn from a 
friend of his who contributed a preface to the little book. The 
Durbins seem to have been people of some consideration in the 
western capital, and in the year 1800 when the account ap- 
peared a nephew of the author, Sir John Durbin, was an alder- 
man and knighted. Of the uncle, Mr. Henry Durbin, a 
highly-respected citizen of the same town, we are told that :— 


His inviolable attachment to truth, his unblemished 
uprightness, his widely extended charity (for he invari- 
ably, from the time he entered into business till his de- 
cease in 1799, gave a tenth of his ample annual income 
to the poor), his probity in the concerns of his calling, 
and his genuine and unaffected piety to God, rendered 
him deservedly dear to all who had the happiness of his 
acquaintance. When he first heard of the strange tran- 
sactions at Lawford’s Gate, he went, through a principle 
of critical curiosity, to detect and expose what he deemed 
to be imposture. 


His conscientious researches, however, continued for many 
months, convinced him that fraud was out of the question. 


The result was, what every man of sense must expect, 
that Mr. Durbin was firmly persuaded the whole business 
was the effect of supernatural agency; and as such he 
fully believed it to his dying day. But Mr. Durbin was 
not the sole examiner in this business. Several clergy- 
men of learning and piety, and gentlemen of considerable 
abilities, some of whom were professed Deists, searched 
into these matters also; and Mr. Durbin has been often 
heard to say, that they were fully convinced that there 
could be no imposture in the case.’ 


Probably the Deists of Bristol at the close of the eighteenth 
century, who presumably knew nothing of poltergeist litera- 
ture, would have been harder to convince than the average 
reader of the present time who has at least met with such 
Stories in the newspapers. At any rate Mr. Durbin’s editor 
explains his withholding the account from publication by the 
following statement :— 


Durbin did not publish in his lifetime, though urged to 
do so, because—‘‘ the present is an age of infidelity ; men 


A Narrative of some extraordinary things that happened to Mr. Richard Giles’s 
Children.” Bristol, 1800. Preface, pp. 4—5. 
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scoff at spiritual things ; if they believe not Moses and the 
Prophets, Christ and the Apostles, they will not of course 
believe my feeble testimony concerning a work which it 
may be their interest to discredit. When I first engaged 
in the examination of this business, I was abused in the 
public papers for what was termed my credulity. Should I 
publish the Narrative, the same abuse would be revived, 
and I wish to live and die in peace with all men. It will 
doubtless be published after my death, and the matter will 
then speak for itself.’’ * 


The writer of the account was probably a sensitive man who 
shrank from the ridicule which his narrative would undoub- 
tedly have provoked. His manuscript, however, was pre- 
served and it will help the reader to understand the situation 
if I reproduce its first paragraphs unaltered. 


AN ACCOUNT OF DISTURBANCES, ETC AT 
THE LAMB, WITHOUT LAWFORD’S GATE 


Dec. 18, 1761, hearing that Mr. Giles’s children, Miss 
Molly and Dobby, were afflicted in an extraordinary 
manner for a fortnight past, I went there this day, and 
saw Molly sewing, and she had marks on her arms given 
on a sudden, like the marks of a thumb-nail ; which I am 
satisfied she could not do herself. As I watched her, I 
saw the flesh pressed down whitish, and rise again, leav- 
ing the print of a finger-nail, the edges of which grew 
red afterwards. The girl complained that it came with 
the force of a finger, hurted her much, and smarted after. 
I inquired of Mr. Giles when this first took place; he 
said: ‘‘ On Friday, the 13th of Nov. last, the children 
being all in bed in the morning, something scratched vio- 
lently at the window and bed’s head, and they were so 
frightened that they jumped out of bed and ran down- 
stairs.’’ As nothing of the kind occurred till about three 
weeks afterwards, the father and mother thought it was 
the pigeons that had made a noise at the window. 

On Sunday, Dec. 6th, this became more violent and 
continued every day, scratching and knocking. Several 
persons said they saw the finger of a hand near the chil- 
dren. Mr, Giles told me he then thought it to be tricks 
of the servants and would find it out, as it began about 


' **A Narrative,” etc., p. 6. 
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five in the morning, and when they went to bed it was 
more violent than in the day-time. He went into the 
children’s room once, to detect the servants if possible. 
He first saw the cover of a box move up and down several 
times, which he examined, but saw no cause of it. While 
he was observing it, the cover moved again until it fell 
to the ground ; then the box with the child’s clothes in it 
moved several times, till it turned over and threw the 
clothes on the floor This startled him. At night he 
determined to take Molly from the maids, to be with 
himself in a room not commonly used. He told me he 
looked under the bed, and took a hanger with him. As 
soon as he was in bed with his daughter, she cried out 
she was pinched on her legs and feet; and the clothes 
he found were pulled off the bed several times, and the 
child said she saw the hand that did it. He then put the 
hanger into her hand to cut it ; she cried out it was pulling 
the hanger out of her hand, and he saw it pulled out of 
her hand and thrown on the floor. He then made her 
hold it with both her hands, and it was pulled out again 
and thrown on the floor. He was then fully convinced 
it was preternatural, and took the child to the maid’s bed 
again.’ 


Molly Giles, we learn, was thirteen years of age, and Dobby 
eight. A great deal of the poltergeist phenomena recorded 
in the case was of a surprising kind and would be quite in- 
credible if it were not for the fact that well-attested examples 
in our own day—I might refer in particular to the experiences 
of Indridi Indridason described at the International Congress 
of Warsaw in 1923 °—furnish accounts which are precisely 
similar. At Bristol a great table which it would require two 
men to move was turned upside down, things were thrown 
about, and furniture and fire-irons moved of themselves. One 
of the most graphic, and to me convincing, incidents is Mr. 
Durbin’s description of how he saw a wine glass “ flung ”’ 
at a nurse by an invisible hand. We may probably assume 
that the wine-glass of 1762 was a rather formidable missile. 


On the chest of drawers [says Mr. Durbin] stood a 
wine-glass which I saw glitter in the sun, and was aston- 
ished to see it rise from the drawers without hands. It 


'“ A Narrative,” etc., pp. 9—10. 
* See the Irish Quarterly, Simdies, March, 1928, pp. 59--61. 
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rose gradually about a foot perpendicularly from the 
drawers; then the glass seemed to stand, and thereupon 
inclined backwards, as if a hand had held it; it was then 
flung with violence about five feet and struck the nurse 
on the hip a hard blow. 


One of the maids to whom the nurse next day showed the 
bruise said that the place was black and blue. Mr. Durbin, 
who had witnessed the whole incident, goes on to explain :— 


There was no person near the drawers when it rose; 
the children were standing near me, who saw it and ran 
to the other end of the room, fearing that it would be 
flung at them, as things generally were. . . This was 
about nine in the morning [the date was January 5th], 
in clear daylight, close by a sash-window. 


This incident, not unnaturally, seems to have made a con- 
siderable impression on Mr. Durbin. He kept the glass, 
which, he tells us, ‘‘was quite whole, except that the foot of it 
was broken as if pincers had pinched it all round.’’ In the 
preface his editor states that ‘‘ the glass, which was an old- 
fashioned one, has been shown to several and it was nipped 
round at the foot in the manner described.’’ It would seem 
that Mr. Richard Giles, the father of the children, was the 
landlord of ‘‘ The Lamb ’’ Inn. The place must have been 
fairly commodious and servants were not lacking. As a 
further introduction to the biting phenomena we may note the 


following passage :— 


Jan. 2, 1762. I went and met there Mr. and 
several other gentlemen. We went into a room called 
the George and saw the children pinched with the im- 
pressions of nails, and the children said they saw the 
hand that did it. There was a loud knocking against 
the table and I saw the chair move in which Molly sat so 
as almost to throw her down. Dobby cried the hand 
was about her sister’s throat and I saw the flesh at the 
side of her throat pushed in, whitish as if done with 
fingers, though I saw none. Her face grew red and 
blackish presently, as if she was strangled, but without 
any convulsion or contraction of the muscles. We went 
to her, and I touched her head. It went off in a moment 
and she was well, which could not have taken place had 
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it been the effect of a natural disorder. Soon after Molly 
was struck twice on the head and we all heard it.’ 


Four days later, on January 6th, we have a further develop- 
ment :— - 


After that, seven of us being there in the room, Molly 
said she was bit in the arm, and presently Dobby cried 
out the same. We saw their arms bitten about twenty 
times that evening. Their arms were put out of bed, 
and they lay on their backs. They could not do it them- 
selves, as we were looking at them the whole time. We 
examined the bites and found on them the impression of 
eighteen or twenty teeth, with saliva or spittle all over 
them, in the shape of a mouth, almost all of them very 
wet, and the spittle smoaking (sic), as if just spit out of 
the mouth. I took up some of it on my finger to try the 
consistence of it, and Mr. —- did the same, and we found 
it clammy like spittle, and it smelt rank.’ 


I must ask the reader’s pardon for the introduction of these 
rather revolting details, but it is important to notice that this 
unpleasant clammy liquid does not seem always to have been 
associated with an actual bite ; for we read at a later stage :— 


We bid Molly put her arms out of bed, and we put the 
petticoat on them to prevent, if possible the cuts, but 
could not hinder it. As we looked on, she cried out her 
arm was rubbed with nasty stuff ; Mr. — took off the coat 
(petticoat ?), and saw about a teacupful of spittle rubbed 
over her arm, all in a lather. We were certain she could 
not put her hand to her mouth. Soon after she said some- 
one was washing her arm. It was out of bed and her 
arm was again daubed over with spittle.” 


On another occasion Mr. Durbin mentions: ‘‘ I stopped 
a little to talk with Molly, and saw a dab of spittle fall on her 
forehead ; it was smoaking, as if just spit out of the mouth, 
| and ran down her face.’’* It would occupy much space to 
give full details, but the observers were convinced that the 
bite marks were not produced by the children themselves. 





' A Narrative,” etc., p. 12. 
* Ibid. p. 15. 3 Ibid. p. 26. 4 Lbid. p. 31. 
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The following passage supplies some indication of their rea- 
sons for arriving at this conclusion :— 


Thursday the 7th (Jan. 1762). I was there with three 
gentlemen, when Molly and Dobby were in bed ; it again 
began beating and scratching as usual, and bit them 
about ten times, leaving the spittle on the bite. . . Their 
backs and shoulders were bit while they lay on them, 
which put it out of doubt they did not do it themselves. 
I heard the slaps on Molly’s breast several times. She 
cried out that she was hit on her breast; I took a candle, 
and looked closely on her breast ; I could hear the slaps 
of a hand very loud, but I could not see anything that did 
it... . After we had seen sufficient to convince us it was 
not done by any physical power, and the children were 
roaring out for the pain of the pinches and bites, I begged 
the gentlemen to assist in screening (i.e. protecting) the 
children from their torments. . . . Their hands being out 
of bed, I took a petticoat and covered over their hands 
and arms with it, and held it down close on them to 
defend them if possible ; but they cried out that they were 
bitten worse than before under my hand. I pulled off 
the petticoat, and we saw fresh bites with the spittle in 
several places, though we covered them so closely. Dobby 
was bitten most and with deeper impressions than Molly. 
The impression of the teeth on their arms formed an oval, 
which measured two inches in length.’ 


These biting phenomena continued for a long time and 
under all sorts of conditions. The following is a good speci- 
men of some casual incidents of the same nature :— 


The 3oth at noon I called there and saw Molly bit on 
the arm, while she was rubbing a chair. I saw Dobby 
wiping her hands on a towel. While I was talking to 
her, she cried out she was bitten in the neck. I looked 
and saw the mark of teeth, about eighteen, and wet with 
spittle. It was in the top part of the shoulder close by 
the neck ; therefore it was impossible for her to do it her- 
self, as I was looking on all the time, and nobody was 
near her but myself.’ 


There were two other forms of physical vexation to which 
the children were often subjected—cutting, as with a blunt 


‘ ** A Narrative,” etc., p. 16. * Ibid. p. 22. 
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knife, which marked but did not always pierce the epidermis, 
and pricking with pins. The latter seem generally to have 
been taken from their clothes or from the pincushions they 
each carried about with them. These pins were almost always 
bent, or, as Mf. Durbin phrases it, ‘‘ crooked,’’ into the most 
extravagant shapes. He kept a large collection of them and 
his editor, who had often seen them, remarks in the Preface 
that ‘‘ it would have tortured the ingenuity of man to have in- 
vented the vast variety of fantastic figures which several 
scores of these pins exhibited.’’ A single extract will suffice 
to give an idea of this curious form of vexation. 


Monday afternoon (Feb. 15). I went with — and 
called on Mr. —. We found all the pins had been taken 
out of Molly’s clothes and crooked and stuck in her skin. 
As I had many reflections thrown on me in the public 
papers, I was determined to try an experiment, in order 
to have a certain fact to convince the world, if possible. 
I made Molly sit down in a chair in the middle of the 
parlour : I took a large pin and marked it at the top with 
a pair of scissors ; I put her hands across, and bid her not 
move. I desired the above gentlemen to watch her nar- 
rowly ; none were in the room besides ourselves. 1 then 
put the marked pin in her pincushion in which the other 
pin was; I put the pincushion that hung at her side into 
her pocket-hole and pulled her clothes over it. As I 
moved one hand (my watch being in the other to see the 
time), she cried out she felt somewhat at her pin-cushion, 
and directly was pricked in the neck (her hand being still 
across). The identical pin I had marked was run through 
the neck of her shift, and stuck in her skin, crooked very 
curiously. It was not a minute from the time I put the 
pin in to her being pricked in the neck. Those two 
gentlemen were witnesses of the fact. We then marked 
four other pins, and I put them in her pincushion singly, 
as before ; and all of them were crooked and stuck in her 
neck. I examined the pincushion (after we took every 
pin out of her neck) and found the pins gone from the 
pincushion. Some of them were crooked in half a 
minute, in such a manner as no human hand could do in 
the time.’ 

With regard to the cuts, I must content mYself with citing 
one short paragraph. 


'“* A Narrative,” etc., p. 32. 
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The gth Feb. I dined there (presumably at the ‘“‘Lamb’* 
inn) with the Commissioners of the Turnpikes. Two 
gentlemen were accidentally holding Molly’s hands, and 
a fresh cut came on one of her arms. She had above forty 
cuts on her arms, face and neck, with the blood dried on 
them and very sore. They looked very bad, and were all 
about the thickness of a shilling deep; the skin not 
jagged, but smooth, as if cut with a penknife.’ 


At a later stage in the history physical phenomena seem to 
have developed of quite extraordinary violence. There is 
nothing in the experiences of Indridi Indridason which can 
have involved a greater expenditure of energy than the fol- 
lowing :— 

I went again (Feb. 19) and found there Messrs. —. The 
children had been pulled out of bed several times, as it 
were by the neck, in their sight. The children lay on 
their back, and I saw very strong gentlemen hold each 
child under their arms as they lay on their back: they 
soon cried out they were pulled by the legs. Major D— 
held Molly with all his might, and put his knee against 
her bedstead, but cried he could not hold her, the force 
was so great that he thought three hundredweight pulled 
against him. They were both pulled to the foot of the 
bed and the Major fell on the bed. The children then 
were pulled up again, and the Major for a certain experi- 
ment (for he did not believe that there was anything 
supernatural in the affair) tried again about ten times. I 
saw the children as often pulled to the bed’s foot, and 
both the Major and the other gentlemen pulled after 
them, though they held them with all their strength, the 
children crying with pain. They felt hands pull them 
by their legs, and I saw black and blue marks on the 
small of their legs, as if hands had doneit. I held Dobby 
myself under the arms, as she lay on her back, but I found 
my strength nothing to the force which pulled against 
me, and she was pulled to the bed’s foot and then it 
stopped. This so confounded the Major that he could 
not help cursing it, and as we had observed, if anyone 
cursed or called it names, it was worse, and they suffered 
for it. The Major took a candle to look under the bed, to 
see if le could find out any trick, and he said he felt three 


‘ **A Narrative,” etc., p. 27. 
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or four fingers catch hold of his wrist and pinch him so 
hard that the prints were very visible and grew black next 
day, and were sore for some time. He was now very 
certain, no visible power did it, and was fully convinced 
that the whole was supernatural.’ 


Durbin left at midnight but the Major afterwards saw the 
children dragged about the room by the neck. 

There are many other interesting details in this history 
which lack of space prevents my touching upon. Clergymen 
from the neighbourhood came and asked the spirit questions 
in Latin and Greek to which correct answers were returned, 
not.in this case by raps, but by the repetition of a curious 
scratching noise. In spite of the vexations to which the 
children were subjected, a certain consideration, as has often 
been noticed in other poltergeist manifestations, was shown 
by the spook to prevent their sustaining serious injury to 
health. It was also remarked that the power developed in 
the dark was greater than that which was exhibited in day- 
light. No doubt many readers will be tempted to dismiss the 
whole narrative as a silly fiction, but I do not think that it can 
be quite so easily disposed of, even though there was an 
obvious tendency on the part of some of the principal actors 
in the drama to associate the phenomena with old witchcraft 
superstitions of a very debased type. The children, respond- 
ing no doubt to the folk beliefs still widely prevalent in 1762, 
were inclined to romance about ‘‘ a woman dressed in a dirty 
chip hat with a torn ragged gown "’ and attributed to her a 
prominent part in the troubles which had befallen them. This 
is true and it ought to be taken into consideration, but it does 
not affect the substance of the narrative. On the whole I am 
distinctly disposed to believe that Mr. H. Durbin was a con- 
scientious and truthful reporter of the phenomena he claims 
to have witnessed. 

HERBERT THURSTON. 


4 **A Narrative,” etc., p. 36. 




















MISCELLANEA 


I. CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL NOTES 
How OUR LORD PROVED THE RESURRECTION. 


HE reader of the Gospel is often puzzled to grasp the 

logical force of Our Lord’s proof of the resurrection 
against the Sadducees. The members of this sect, as St. Luke 
tells us in the Acts of the Apostles xxiii. 8, said: “there is no 
resurrection, neither Angel, nor spirit.” This was against the 
beliefs of the Pharisees, and of the great bulk of the people. 
Josephus also tells us in his Jewish Antiquities that according 
to the teaching of the Sadducees the soul perishes together with 
the body; and in his History of the Jewish War he puts it in 
another way, saying that the Sadducees denied the survival or, 
as he calls it, the permanence of the soul. Moreover the resur- 
rection that they rejected, they conceived in a very crass and 
materiai way, supposing that it would introduce a state of human 
society modelled on that to which we are accustomed in this 
world. In accordance with these crude notions they took it for 
granted that the resurrection would be accompanied by the re- 
union of man and wife in marriage. With these ideas in their 
heads they were under the impression that they had an insuper- 
able difficulty to propose against the resurrection, belief in which 
they had heard taught by Our Lord as well as by the Pharisees. 
If they had not fondly imagined their objection to be unanswer- 
able, they would not have been so rash as to propose it, for 
it was not their purpose to seek instruction, but to refute the 
teaching of Our Blessed Lord. 

Their “ unanswerable” objection was based on the law of 
the Levirate, in accordance with which a man was obliged to 
marry his deceased brother’s wife and raise up ‘issue to his 
brother in the case that he had departed this world leaving no 
son. The Sadducees took the fictitious though possible case of 
seven brothers, who all, in obedience to this law, successively 
took the same woman to wife. Moreover in order that no one 
of them should have a stronger claim on her than his brethren, 
they further supposed that even the last of them died without 
leaving issue. Finally the woman herself departed this life, 
St. Matthew, ch. xxii. In the mind of the Sadducees this case 
was equivalent to a reductio ad absurdum of the whole doctrine 
of the resurrection; accordingly, they triumphantly concluded by 
asking: “ At the resurrection therefore whose wife shall she be?” 
(We may note incidentally how many of the objections so confi- 
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dently retailed at the present day against the spirituality of 
the soul, its immortality, and against the very existence of God, 
are based upon assumptions put forth in the name of modern 
Science which, in reality, are just as well or just as badly 
founded in fact as the crass unimaginative premiss of the Sad- 
ducees, and these Neo-Sadducees deserve the same answer that 
Our Lord gave to His interlocutors: “ You err, not knowing 
the Scriptures nor the power of God.”) 

Like a wise tactician Our Lord first disposed of the false 
premiss with which His enemies buttressed their position, “ For 
in the resurrection they shall neither marry nor be given in 
marriage; but shall be as the Angels in Heaven.” This left the 
way: free to carry the war into the enemies’ country, which Our 
Teacher proceeded to do by demonstrating from the Scriptures 
that those who accepted and believed the inspired word of God, 
were also obliged to admit the resurrection. His answer 
“silenced the Sadducees’” (verse 34). Its logic was so cogent 
that they could find no escape, “ and the multitudes hearing it, 
were in admiration at His doctrine.” How did Our Lord prove 
the resurrection? Here are His words: “ Concerning the resur- 
rection of the dead, have you not read that which was spoken 
by God, saying unto you: ‘I am the God of Abraham, and the 
God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob’? He is not the God of 
the dead but of the living.” 

Now what is the force of this argument? People are apt 
to say that the conclusion of the argument is that therefore 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob are living. But they add, how does 
that prove the resurrection? Now let me say at once that it would 
not be difficult to indicate books where this view is embraced 
and where it is explained that in the eyes of the Sadducees 
to prove the survival of the human soul was tantamount to proving 
the resurrection, for, say those who give this explanation, the 
only reason the Sadducees had to deny the resurrection was that 
they dic not believe in the survival of the soul, and therefore 
if this latter were once admitted there was no longer any diffi- 
culty in conceding the resurrection. It may be said in pass- 
ing that this is a rather gratuitous assumption, for as a fact 
we know little enough about the Sadducees, and we are not 
really in a position to affirm that they had not other difficulties 
to urge as well. A more serious point is that this explanation 
forces the meaning of words unduly. The dead are those whose 
souls have been separated from their bodies, and the living 
those whose souls and bodies are united. This is the ordinary 
acceptation of the words, but in the explanation just noted these 
words are both given quite different meanings, and “dead” 
stands for “ non-existent,” and “ living” stands for “ existent,” 
for according to this theory Our Lord showed explicitly that 
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Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob have not passed into nothingness, 
but still exist, as God “is not the God of the dead, ,but of the 
living.” 

Now it is a sound principle of exegesis that words must not be 
understood in strained or unusual meanings when they may be 
understood in their ordinary acceptation. In the argument be- 
fore us we have a case in point. Understand the words in the 
usual sense, and we get this meaning: God is not the God of 
the dead, but of the living, therefore, if Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob are not alive now, that cannot be their permanent state. 
They cannot remain dead for ever, there must be a time when 
they will return to life. That is to say, the day must dawn 
when they shall rise in the resurrection. In the first explanation 
Our Lord is thought to prove that the Patriarchs still survived, 
which truth proved, His hearers are supposed to have been pre- 
pared at once to admit the further doctrine of the resurrection. 
In the second, which in no way forces the meaning of the words 
but understands them in their ordinary meaning, Our Lord proves 
the truth of the resurrection directly, and, this truth proved, 
His hearers would at once and naturally conclude that their souls 
survived the hour of death. 

This exegesis has the great authority of St. ‘Thomas in its 
favour. In the supplement to his Summa Theologica, Quest. 
Ixxv., art. 1, ad 2um, he proposes an objection. Our Lord, he says, 
proves the resurrection by the authority of the text, “I am the 
God of Abraham, and the God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob."”" 
Now it is clear, he continues, that when those words were spoken, 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob were living not in the body, but only 
in their souls, which shows that the resurrection will be not 
corporeal, but only spiritual, or in other words that our bodies 
shall not rise again but only our souls. How does the holy 
Doctor meet the difficulty he has set forth? In answer he says 
that the soul of Abraham is not Abraham himself, but only a 
part of him; and so of the other Patriarchs. Hence, he con- 
tinues, the life of the soul of Abraham ‘would not suffice to 
make Abraham living, or for the God of Abraham to be called 
the God of the living; but the life of the whole composite 
man is required, namely of the soul and of the body, and this 
life, although it was not actually in existence when the words 
were spoken, still was implicit in that both parts were ordained 
to rise again. Hence, he concludes, the Lord by those words 
most subtly but efficaciously proved the resurrection. The reader 
will see that the explanation of the Saint is that here proposed. 
‘What Our Lord directly proved is what He set out ostensibly to 
prove, namely the resurrection, and not merely survival after 
death; and if St. Thomas does speak of the life of the 
separated soul, he is careful at once to add that this is not in 
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accordance with the usual import of the word, for he adds 
that the life of the soul is not the life of Abraham, and the 
life of his soul is not sufficient to make Abraham living, as 
the soul of Abraham is not properly speaking Abraham but only 
apartofhim. | 

While agreeing with St. Thomas that the argument is cogent, 
we shall probably feel that he did not exaggerate in styling it 
subtle, and wonder why Our Lord chose such a text, when the 
later books of the Old Testament provide other and far clearer 
proofs of the truth He wished to demonstrate. The reason seems 
undoubtedly to be that the Sadducees added to their other errors 
that of accepting as inspired only the five books of Moses. 
We have not an explicit record of this in ancient literature, as 
the statement of Josephus that they maintained they were not 
bound to the observance of anything but the Law is most natur- 
ally understood that they would not accept as binding in con- 
science those additions to the Law of Moses which arose from 
the traditional teachings of the Scribes and Doctors. That they 
should accept as the word of God only the Pentateuch is not 
improbable in itself, as this was the position of the Samaritans, 
and is strongly suggested by Our Lord’s having passed over 
clear texts in the prophets to choose an apparently unpromising 


text from the book of Exodus. 
E.S. 








THE SORROWS OF A STATE CHURCH. 
Anglia locuta est : causa finita est. , 


HE voice of Parliament has proved decisive. There is to be 

no further attempt to persuade the Commons of England 
to approve of the Church of England’s effort to reform her 
liturgy. Still less, is there to be any attempt to ignore the Com- 
mons’ decision. The Bishops, while asserting their Church’s 
“ spiritual independence " de jure, acquiesce completely in her de 
jacto subservience to the civil power. How can they help it? 
They have been forbidden to make such changes in their Prayer 
Book as would approximate to the Eucharistic doctrines of the 
Catholic Church. In vain did their spokesmen plead for a toler- 
ation, a comprehensiveness, which, they said, had existed from | 
the first. The Protestants knew their history better. What 
Cranmer intended to do, and did, was to keep out of the Ed- 
wardian Church the traditional doctrine of the Eucharist, Sacra- 
ment and Sacrifice, as it had always existed in the Church he was 
supplanting. He knew at any rate that no Church professing to 
be that of Christ, could teach two contradictory doctrines: Ais 
mind had not~been clouded by that strange conception of “ com- 
prehensiveness ” which is an implicit denial of revealed truth. 
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The breaking down of altars and desecration of altar-stones was 
an expression in act of the belief that, in the “ reformed ” 
faith, there was no Sacrifice or Real Presence as heretofore 
understood. And Cranmer and the Elizabethans deliberately 
contrived that the new religion should derive its orders and 
jurisdiction from the Crown, instead of, as in the Catholic re- 
ligion, from the Pope. The “ Three-Schools-of-Thought ” 
theory, which is so wearisomely reiterated by Anglican apologists 
to-day, had no place in the first century of their Church. Dis- 
putes innumerable there had been from the beginning, reflecting 
the varieties of Protestantism on the Continent, and in view of 
those disputes, it is characteristic of ostrich-like outlook (so to 
speak) of Anglican authorities, that the Articles were originally 
drawn up “ for the avoiding of diversities of opinion and for the 
establishing of consent touching true religion,” and that King 
Charles could declare in the 1662 Book—“ that, therefore, in 
these both curious and unhappy differences, which have for so 
many hundred years, in different times and places, exercised the 
Church of Christ, We will that all further curious search be laid 
aside” etc., . . . words which no Pope or General Council 
would have been so foolish as to use regarding theological specu- 
lation. The idea of coercing religious belief, by declarations 
enforced by civil authority, lasted long after the disappearance 
of the Tudor tyranny which first conceived it, but now survives 
only in the unhappy Establishment which to-day stands shamed 
and discomfited before the world, as the result of the rejection 
of the revised Prayer Book. It would have been essentially the 
same, we repeat, if the Anglican laity alone had voted, and if 
they hac passed the Book. That a religious body should have to 
ask the sanction of the civil power for any alterations in its 
modes of worship and formulas of faith, is to acknowledge civil 
jurisdiction in the spiritual domain, an acknowledgment incon-, 
sistent with belonging to the Church which Christ established. 
There have been attempts in many lands on the part of the State 
to usurp control of the Catholic Church—during the French 
revolution, e.g., under Joseph of Austria, in Germany under Bis- 
marck, and at the moment in martyred Mexico—but the Church 
has always resisted the encroachment. Anglicanism, on the other 
hand, never had a chance, for it owed its creation to the State: 
accordingly dissolution of the essential bond between the two 
would mean, as everyone knows, the ultimate emergence of the 
boasted “ three schools of thought ” as different sects. 

In vain, then,—yet self-respect compelled the declaration— 
did the hapless Anglican hierarchy declare at the first Assembly 
after the rejection (July 2nd)— 


It is a fundamental principle that the Church—that is, 
the Bishops together with the clergy and the laity—must in 
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the last resort, when its mind has been fully ascertained, 
retain its inalienable right, in loyalty to our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ, to formulate its faith in Him and to arrange 
the expression of that holy faith in its forms of worship. 


That declaration*should have been made by Matthew Parker to 
Elizabeth Tudor, instead of being uttered—to the empty air— 
by Parker's successor. Even now, we notice that, although Par- 
liament has violated that inalienable right to self-government 
in doctrine and worship, no protest is made to Parliament. Even 
the exercise of the right which Convocation has to report its ill- 
success to the Head of the Church, in virtue of whose Commission 
it had proceeded to revise the Prayer Book, was deprecated for 
the present at the meeting on July 11th. There is, of course, no 
way out of the impasse except, at the cost of the State connection, 
to assert the freedom which has been denied them. But that 
heroic course was not even suggested. Instead, the Bishops 
are te meet again after the holidays, and come to some sort of 
informal agreement as to how to administer the old Book, taking 
account of the facts that much has been already abrogated by 
custom and much literal transgression connived at, and that the 
Revised Book gives them a sort of idea of what their subjects 
would be willing to accept. There does not seem much promise 
of peace in that prospect: however, short of an unequivocal and 
unanimous statement of Anglican Eucharistic doctrine, which 
would mean the abandonment (to the great gain of honesty and 
sincerity) of the contemptible subterfuge of comprehensiveness, 
there seems no other course. 

It will astonish those who have any knowledge of Anglican reli- 
gious history that one of the diocesan Bishops contemplates that 
a“ formal pronouncement made in an authoritative way ” of the 
teaching of the Church of England on the Eucharist is a possi- 
bility. Anyhow, the Bishop of Gloucester actually proposed in 
Convocation that an episcopal Committee should be appointed 
for that purpose, for, as he said, “‘ My own experience has been 
that one of the ultimate causes of the recent troubles has been 
that there has not been a sufficient amount of authoritative teach- 
ing on the part of the Church. It is very difficult for the plain 
ordinary man to know what is the teaching of the Church on the 
doctrine of the Eucharist.” Dr. Headlam is a hopeful man 
if he expects any definite result from such a Committee: sig- 
nificantly enough, his motion was supported by Dr. Barnes who 
considered “that with regard to Sacramental doctrine, we can 
reach such a measure of accurate knowledge that many of the 
statements made within our body can be definitely proved to 
be false.” Other Bishops thought that the “.Commission on 
Doctrinal Unity,” which was formed in 1923, would suffice for 
the purpose, and others again deprecated definitions as leading 
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to “ exclusions”! However, the motion passed, against the votes 
of the Bishops of Norwich, Exeter and Truro, an oddly assorted 
trio, and it remains to be seen whether, as a result of this crisis, 
the Church of England can bring herself to say “ yes” or “no” 
with regard to the Real Sacrifice and the Abiding Presence, 
“with a sufficient amount of authoritative teaching.” 

j.K. 








II. TOPICS OF THE MONTH 


It is to be hoped that, before these lines are in 
What is he print, this question, which refers to the Foreign 
Waiting for? Secretary, will have been made unnecessary, 
but that statesman has, ever since his one great 
achievement at Locarno, shown such a genius for delay and such 
a zest in damping enthusiasm, that he may still be postponing the 
signing of the Kellogg proposals for the abolition of war, Already 
he has missed two auspicious days,—July 4th, Independence Day, 
and July 14th, the French national holiday,—which would have 
given additional significance to the signing : perhaps, after all, he 
considers August 4th, the date of the outbreak of the World War, 
as the fittest to inaugurate, along with France, the dawn of the 
World’s Peace. However, everything points to an early signing, 
for France has already conveyed to Washington her adhesion and 
only Great Britain is left. The Pact has been described, with a 
suspicion of contempt, as merely a moral gesture, but the sneer 
comes from those who believe only in physical force. The fact is 
that the formal renunciation of war ‘‘ without qualification or 
reservation ’’ by the Great Powers of the world is an event of 
transcendent importance, for it at once provides a high and per- 
manent standard of conduct in international relations, to which 
the peoples, whose chief good is peace, can always refer their 
governments and by which they can always judge the writer or 
speaker who does not adhere to it. It is an event which the world, 
if it is wise, and the Governments, if they are sincere, should 
arrange to commemorate by an annual holiaay,—the suggestion 
has already appeared in The Times and in The Observer—with 
which no considerations of money-making should be allowed to 
interfere. For the freeing of the world from war, and the nations 
from excessive armaments, will do more for the genuine and 
general welfare of the race than could be won by any other means. 
The success of the proposals, which in their strength and simplicity 
run as follows :— 
Article I.—The High Contracting Parties solemnly declare, 
in the names of their respective peoples, that they condemn 
recourse to war for the solution of international controversies, 
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and renounce it as an instrument of national policy in their 
relations with one another. 

Article II.—The High Contracting Parties agree that the 
settlement or solution of all disputes or conflicts, of whatever 
nature or of whatever origin they may be, which may arise 
among them, shall never be sought except by pacific means— 


will depend on their psychological effect, on their capacity to create 
the desire for permanent peace in mankind as a whole, and there- 
fore they must be kept in mind or frequently recalled. For the 
first time in history the World, Old and New, has thus recognized 
its solidarity and its sense that the disorder of a part is the con- 
cern of the whole. [Later : Great Britain has signed : it now re- 
mains to honour the signature. | 


We have only to read the Press and to keep our 
Respeninaa for °2°S Open to realize how much mankind as a 
“saa whole needs to be kept up to the mark in this 
matter. With the exception of a few notori- 
ously die-hard periodicals whose violence and unreason discount 
their influence, the English Press is happily free from dictation 
by professional war-mongers, although occasionally the militarist 
and the pessimist are allowed their say, and the average journalist 
is not guided by any clear and consistent ethical ideals on the 
subject. Perhaps, in many cases, the poor man can write only 
what he is told. At all events the agreement of Governments 
to abolish war will have little effect, unless there is an agreement 
of newspaper proprietors—now a small body, and growing less 
in bulk but greater in power—to abolish war-talk in their journals. 
It would be a self-denying ordinance : it would put several journ- 
alists in France and Italy out of work altogether: and it might 
diminish sales, since war means “ news ’’ and peace does not. 
But the peace of the world demands it, for how can mutual under- 
standing and co-operation between nations ever come about if 
their various papers are always sowing suspicion and hatred? 
Four years ago, the Advertising Clubs of the World, convened at 
Wembley, pledged themselves to do all in their power to foster in- 
ternational good feeling. At the time,’ we suggested that these 
gentlemen, as a proof of their sincerity, should go on to pledge 
themselves not to advertise in any journal which fostered, as so 
many do, international ill-will, but we have not since noticed any 
sensible move of that sort. More recently (October, 1927) the 
International Conference of Press Experts assembled at Geneva 
reported to the League of Nations that it had made an appeal to 
the Press of the world ‘‘ to contribute by every means at its dis- 
posal to the consolidation of peace, to combating -hatred between 
nationalities and classes as the greatest danger to peace, and to 
preparing the way to moral disarmament.’’ 


‘v. THe Montn, Aug. 1924, p. 162. 
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That appeal, made by the great news-agencies, 


Sensation and professional journalistic organizations, has 
= than had little effect. The Press viewed with apathy 
— the failure of the Geneva Conference, wrecked 


because most of the members of the Conference were working to 
keep the world organized for war, not organized for peace. The 
navalists for a time had their way; America was very nearly 
stampeded into a huge provocative naval increase, and was pre- 
served from that folly only, we believe, by the energy and common- 
sense of her organized womanhood, which sv roused the country 
that the Senate threw out the preposterous Big Navy Bill almost 
with contempt. The worst effects of the failure were also avoided 
here by the Government feeling at a loss to balance its budget and 
accordingly scrapping its cruiser programme. Again there has 
been no Press agitation for the signing of the Optional Clause (re- 
nouncing the right to settle justiciable disputes by war), although 
the chief European Powers, more especially France and Germany 
in regard to each other, have done so. The alarming growth of 
the terrible possibilities of aerial warfare by means of gas and 
explosives, which is increasingly manifest, excites no alarm in the 
Press. The fact that China can only continue her suicidal civil 
war because European armament firms find their interest in supply- 
ing her with munitions does not seem to the Press inconsistent 
with the common search for peace. All this shows that public 
opinion, to which the press is ultimately sensitive, has not yet 
taken up in earnest the question of abolishing war. And as for 
the Government, its spokesman at the League Council, whose 
chief réle seems to be to advance objections and counsel delay 
whenever there seems any chance of progress towards peace, 
too plainly manifests his disbelief in the possibility or even the 
desirability of abandoning the weapon of war. What is needed 
is an organized determination on the part of peace-workers,— 
whether members of the League of Nations’ Union or not—to 
refuse their support to those journals which have not a clean 
record in this matter,—they are fairly well-known,—until they 
mend their ways. We are pleased to find Lord Birkenhead, him- 
self a journalist of distinction, pointing out how the Press can 
further the world’s peace. Speaking to the British Section of the 
International Association of Journalists on May 24th, he said :— 


I am certain that the collective influence of the Press of the 
world, fortified and instructed by the experiences of the War, 
affords a better hope than any other organization in the world 
of preventing the outbreak of another struggle, perhaps more 
destructive and terrible than the last. . . It is to journalists 
alone that we can look for the clarification of the minds of 
the people of different countries. The powers of the Press for 
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good are as incalculable as the powers of the Press would be 
if they were exercised, which happily in these days they seldom 
are, on the side of fomenting instead of soothing the begin- 
nings of international animosity. 


While not so sure*that the italicized words are correct, we believe 
that the rest of the passage is. But the responsibility ultimately 
rests on the people generally, for they have the Press they deserve. 


Military Tournaments, Aviation Displays, Naval 

Education Reviews are all primarily intended to interest 

for War. people in the several Services they represent, so 

; as to promote recruiting and to render less 
odious ‘the heavy taxation necessary to pay for them. Incidentally 
also they are used in support of the various Service charities. But 
there is another side to them and to the frequent exhibition of 
War Films, to which public attention has become increasingly 
drawn, now that the nations are seriously thinking of abolishing 
war. People are asking—where is the object of familiarizing youth- 
ful minds with the pomp and panoply and destructive efficiency 
of a practice which we are supposed to be doing our best to super- 
sede by methods of law and peace? Where is the sense of pro- 
fessing abhorrence of a barbarous, wasteful and uncertain way 
of settling disputes whilst proudly exhibiting our mastery of its 
details? If the purpose was to let the public know that the same 
skill as is shown in bombing ‘‘ native villages ’’ and blowing up 
** enemy factories ’’ might one day be exercised with equal effect 
upon our own large cities, and that therefore everyone should rise 
in protest against the potential horrors of future air-warfare, then 
there might be something to say for all this parade of military des- 
tructiveness. But, on the occasion of the late Air Pageant at 
Hendon, this particular moral was not pointed in the Press, 
which on the contrary gloried in the display of national prowess 
and power. There were, indeed, isolated protests at the Hendon 
Display, and long before that event the League of Nations’ 
Union suggested that the competent public authorities should be 
asked ‘‘ to refrain from encouraging the attendance of school- 
children at any public military displays including air pageants with 
military features,’’ and gave as the entirely sensible motive 
for that request, that ‘‘ the mind of a child, lacking an adult’s 
mature knowledge of the horror of war, is likely to be carried 
away by its meretricious glamour.’’ As the League is promoting 
the inculcation of Christian principles of peace in schools, such a 
suggestian is altogether in keeping with its main purpose. The 
Navy League, as might be expected, considers such an idea un- 
patriotic. Evidently the Kellogg Pact is having the effect of clear- 
ing the air, and those who consider that war—not police measures 
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for the preservation of peace which will always be necessary— 
eannot be eliminated from international dealings are being forced 
to proclaim their unbelief. 


Further inconsistency in our national effort may 


-, A be seen in the fact that there is a strong section 
Barriers. of politicians and capitalists whose chief aim is 


to wage commercial warfare on all the world by 
means of protective tariffs, whilst our representatives at Geneva 
have been co-operating with the great general movement for their 
abolition which concluded an important stage of its proceedings on 
July 11th. It will be remembered that one of the famous Four- 
teen Points recommended ‘‘ the removal as far as possible of all 
economic barriers, and the establishment of an equality of trade 
conditions among all the nations consenting to the peace and asso- 
ciating themselves for its maintenance.’’ It will also be remem- 
bered that many of those nations, particularly those which had 
won economic freedom, proceeded at once to erect tariff barriers 
and to use ‘‘ safeguarding,’’ not only as an economic weapon to 
raise revenue or develop home industry, but also as a means of 
indulging racial animosities, with the result that European trade 
was strangled and the economic dislocation of the war increased 
and prolonged. So little wisdom, as has often been said, governs 
national affairs. The consequent commercial paralysis became 
finally so great that on October 20, 1926, a number of representa- 
tive bankers and industrialists issued a ‘‘ Plea for the Removal of 
Restrictions on European Trade ’’ which contained this common- 
sense statement (italics ours) :-— 


There can be no recovery in Europe till politicians in all 
territories realize that trade is not war but a process of ex- 
change, that in time of peace our neighbours are our cus- 
tomers, and that their prosperity is a condition of our well- 
being. If we check their dealings, their power to pay their 
debts diminishes, and their power to purchase our goods is 
reduced. Restricted imports involve restricted exports and no 
nation can afford to lose its export trade. 

This plea was endorsed by the International Chamber of Com- 
merce in Paris that same year, and it expresses a fundamental 
truth which is often overlooked in the pursuit of private self- 
interest. Tariffs vary of course in their object: if they are im- 
posed for revenue, they are simply a form of indirect taxation, 
for the consumer pays an enhanced price. If they are meant to 
increase profits in a luxury trade or to foster an artificial industry 
not suited to its locality, they are mere instruments of avarice. 
Occasionally but rarely they are useful in keeping out the products 
of ‘‘ sweated labour ’’ or in resisting a threatened monopoly, but 
the lover of peace must always suspect them, for they lead to 
retaliation and strife, instead of co-operation. 
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Hence the signature on July 11th of a Conven- 
F —— tion [to come into force in 1930] abolishing all 
oh import and export prohibitions and restrictions, 


— with the exceptions of those recognized by the 
Convention, must be regarded as an important contribution to 
world-peace. The Economic Conference met this year for the 
second time to complete the work of the first in November last 
year. The result should go far to realize the ideal of a world 
commercially at peace, each nation the gainer by the prosperity 
of the others. The reservations compared with the restrictions 
now in force are neither many nor important. When the Con- 
vention, which is the first multilateral treaty concluded under the 
auspices of the League, comes into force, some hundreds of re- 
strictions will be abolished and only eighteen left. The readiness 
wherewith the various nations during this July meeting with- 
drew their reservations shows a genuine desire not to block un- 
necessarily the channels of world-trade, and an abandonment of 
the old impossible ideal of national economic self-sufficiency which 
had behind it the fear of war. It is to be hoped that the Inter- 
national Labour Office will, by continuing to advocate the 8-hours 
day, succeed in equalizing the conditions of labour everywhere, 
and so remove the danger of undercutting which is one of the chief 
arguments for protective tariffs. That would be to remedy the 
evil at its source, while at the same time alleviating the lot of 
sweated labour. Yet vested interests of some sort or the resist- 
ance of selfish capitalism has hitherto prevented the British Gov- 
ernment from ratifying this economic and humanitarian measure 
which was signed at Washington nine years ago. 

Meanwhile the I.L.O. has done good work in advocating pro- 
tection of another sort by holding a conference at Geneva at the 
end of May on the subject of the prevention of accidents in in- 
dustry. There the appalling fact was revealed that, whereas in the 
Great War 1,600,000 British workmen were killed or wounded, the 
toll of industry during the five years after the war was 2,600,000, 
the collieries, of course, being the chief contributors. 


‘** France has gone bankrupt and has agreed to 

T The pay her creditors—the rentiers, home and 
Pe “ , foreign, who had purchased her War Stock— 

4/- in the £.’’ This comment of a leading 

English weekly on the stabilization of the franc, achieved by M. 
Poincaré on June 28th, shows another aspect of an undoubted 
economic triumph. M. Poincaré has avoided the financial col- 
lapse which has threatened France several times since the war 
and, despairing of revalorization which would, have enriched 
enormously all France’s creditors, he chose rather to benefit her 
home industries by fixing the franc permanently at one-fifth of its 
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value. Those who speculated in the franc during the time of its 
fluidity deserve no sympathy if they have suffered loss. The specu- 
lator, pure and simple, is a parasite on industry, and being essen- 
tially a gambler must take a gambler’s risks But the patriotic 
foreigner who, anxious to help a gallant ally, sold out at the sug- 
gestion of the British Government his home ‘‘ securities ’’ (pathetic 
word !), or collected his savings, in order to purchase at sterling 
French War Stock payable in francs only, exposed himself to a 
risk which he was assured did not exist. He was, in fact, told 
that ‘‘ both capital and interest will be exempt from all taxes, 
present and future, of the Government of the French Republic.’’ 
And he was further encouraged by the knowledge that his loan 
was used to repay the British Treasury, which thus has escaped 
what is equivalently a bad debt by passing it on to some few of its 
own subjects. These comparatively few individuals have been 
practically duped and are now emphatically defrauded. For years 
their dividends have followed the low fortunes of the franc, and 
now by what is surely a tax on capital, the French Government 
confiscates four-fifths of their holdings. A few pathetic bleats 
have been heard in the papers from sheep thus cruelly shorn, but 
the Treasury is more keen upon shearing them closer than about 
redressing their grievances. It is open to the French Govern- 
ment, by a beau geste of equity, to make good the relatively small 
sum in question, but Governments, being often hard put to pay 
their legal debts, are very apt to disregard merely moral claims. 
We fear that the only advantage which the original purchasers of 
French War Stock will reap from their experience is a further 
insight into the nature of modern war which is as likely to im- 
poverish victors as vanquished. The German Republic is 
comparatively prosperous in spite of the vast war-indemnity, 
Great Britain has multiplied her debt four-fold and France has 
doubled hers, whilst the former will go on paying, for a couple of 
generations, what is practically a heavy indemnity to the United 
States. 


' That the arbitral machinery of post-war Europe 

eae ae is not yet functioning efficiently is clear from 
War-Spirit. the constant deadlocks reported in the negotia- 
tions between Hungary and Rumania, and he- 

tween Lithuania and Poland. And that the spirit of over-blown 
nationalism which precipitated the War still pervades the Balkans 
is shown by the horrible assassinations in the Belgrade Parlia- 
ment on June 2oth when a Serbian deputy murdered several 
Croats. But we can safely say that, were it not for the existence and 
the influence of the League of Nations, these national bickerings 
which lose sight altogether of the higher interests of European 
Peace, would have broken out into war. If differences are not 
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settled, still they are being debated by pacific means, and we may 
hope that the pressure of European public opinion, and still more 
the world-effect of the Kellogg Peace Pact, may gradually put a 
term to these minor disputes, which prevent the settlement of 
Europe. Whilst one may sympathize with the little State of 
Lithuania, deprived by the high-handed action of Poland of its 
historic possession, Vilna, one must condemn the absurdly bel- 
ligerent language of its Premier, who has been invoking another 
world-war as a means of recovering Lithuanian ‘‘ rights.’’ Such 
an insensibility to the relative values of things, such an appeal to 
methods of barbarism, such blind irresponsibility, are deplorable 
in any politician, but especially in one at the head of a Govern- 
ment. . If Lithuania gets justice it will only be by means of arbi- 
tration. Europe cannot again afford the other method. 


It is a hopeful sign of the times that the Soviet 

The Wreck = Government should have been foremost in devis- 

the . ing means of rescue and relief for the survivors 
of the wreck of the ‘‘ Italia ’’ in polar regions, 

and that the tragedy, grievous as it is, should have brought Russia 
once more within the comity of nations. Not that its Govera- 
ment has to any noticeable extent changed its very obvious spots : 
there is little regard for justice, there is no regard for religion, 
there is even a woeful absence of political common sense, under 
that atheistic régime. But these defects will never be cured by 
ostracism, and if it be true, as we are told on every side, that 
the Russian people would be glad to be rid of its Soviet masters, 
intercourse, commercial, social, cultural, with other nations can- 
not fail to bring that desirable consummation nearer. We hope 
that the prowess of the ice-breaker ‘‘Krassin’’ may help to shatter 
the chilly moral frontiers now erected around the great Slav 
nation, and that Italy’s warm gratitude may keep the breach, 
which humanity has made, permanently open. Meanwhile, it 
would seem that the calm courage of the Swedish scientist, Dr. 
Malmgress, who, disabled from walking, insisted that his two 
companions should at least save themselves, has furnished in the 
North a companion figure to the heroic Captain Oates of South 
Polar fame. Alas! that such a noble deed of self-sacrifice should 
have engendered literary feuds amongst hot-headed ‘and irrespon- 
sible journalists in Italy, Sweden and France, who are foolishly 
turning a means of international amity into a source of discord. 
When one reflects that had it not been for the invention of wire- 
less telegraphy, the whole party would probably have perished 
from cold and starvation, before they could be found, one must be 
grateful to modern science, which, however, whilst it provides 
means of overcoming risks, also provides means for taking them. 
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os Whether or not it is destined next year to arrive 
The Aspirations + power as well as oflice—the accession of five 
ne million more women tv the voting list makes 
prophecy more than usually futile—the Labour 
Party. has acted honestly in issuing a list of its ideals,‘ running 
to some sixty separate points and providing matter for a half- 
century of legislation. Whether it has acted prudently is another 
question. A long list of promises means a long list of disappoint- 
ments, and a detailed programme means many a target for ad- 
versaries. However, we are not considering here a political mani- 
festo, but rather trying to guage from its items what sort of men- 
tality lies behind them. And the first thing that strikes the Chris- 
tian observer is that the Labour Party practically accepts the 
ideal of the servile state. All its anxiety seems to be that the 
worker should, under a change of masters, be fairly treated. There 
is not a spark of ambition in the whole dull document, unless it 
be in the phrase—‘‘ Provision of facilities for the acquisition of 
land.’’ Otherwise, the worker is to have maintenance and security, 
to be protected against exploitation, to be well housed, efficiently 
doctored and pensioned off, when past work, by the beneficent 
State. Education again is to be a State provision, free from 
class distinction, allowing of a gradual ascent for all from nursery 
school to university. Individualism, whether of the unit or the 
family, is not so much suppressed as ignored, in this melancholy 
revelation of insensibility to the-loss of liberty, leisure and initia- 
tive which has settled like a blight upon the whole of official 
articulate Labour. Not that this apathy is universal; the spur of 
personal ambition is an essential part of human nature: there is 
plenty of material for the policy of Distributism to work on, but 
it receives no encouragement from official Labour. Singularly 
enough, in regard to international relations, the programme is 
excellent, thoroughly enlightened and regardful of Christian jus- 
tice and peace, one that can be heartily embraced by the Catholic. 
It is its thorough acquiescence in industrialism that depresses one. 
For the rest, revolution is definitely abandoned, the ‘‘ inevitability 
of gradualness ’’ (a phrase which will immortalize Mr. Sidney 
Webb!) is recognized, the door is banged, barred and bolted 
against Communism, thie I.L.P. as well as the Russians are out- 
side. Fabianism has triumphed. 


’ It is easy to denounce the Labour Die-Hards, 

be ba Messrs. Cook and Maxton, for their intransigent 
attitude of ending rather than mending and their 

"revolt against what they fecl is class-dominance. 
It is the easier because of the object-lesson of Russia, where the 
class war has issued only in another and more grievous sort of 


‘ ** Labour and the Nation.” 
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tyranny, the dominance over all classes of an unscrupulous and 
well-armed doctrinaire faction. But the Labour rebels are not 
merely mad or malicious : they are men in despair, and their des- 
pair is caused by the apparent inability of the present system of 
Government to remove the evils of our industrial civilization. The 
present Government is numerically all powerful ; it cannot but be 
alive to the distress of the workers—unemployment, low wages, 
bad housing ;—it has openly professed its purpose again and again 
to use its might to alleviate this state of things. Yet, to all ap- 
pearance, it has done practically nothing during its four years of 
office to benefit the submerged classes. It is true that, as the 
Labour manifesto recognizes, a Government cannot be held re- 
sponsible ‘‘ for a continuance of evils which can yield only to 
patient effort applied over a period of years,’’ but the malcontents 
hold that the evils of industrial society not only continue but 
increase. The Government, nce doubt, passed a Widows’, 
Orphans’ and Old Age Pensions’ Act three years ago—a measure 
wholly Socialistic in its inspiration,—but since then its most ob- 
vious use of its power has been to cripple that of the Trade Unions ; 
naturally, the former benefit is forgotten by the extremists. More- 
over, the General Council of the Trades Union Congress decided 
(on June 26th) to continue the discussions with the unofficial group 
of employers associated with Lord Melchett, on the means of im- 
proving industrial relations, and this Conference (on July 5th) itself 
formulated a plan for a National Industrial Council. To the In- 
dependent Labour Party this is nothing short of treason, for it 
repudiates the struggle for the overthrow of Capitalism to which 
genuine Socialism is committed. Hence the I.L.P. endorsed on 
June 30th, the views of Mr. Maxton, its Chairman and thus accen- 
tuated the differences between the Labour Party and itself. But, 
after all this cleavage between the moderate and the extreme Socia- 
lists is no new thing. Both aim at the bettering of working- 
class conditions, but the latter, few in numbers although vocifer- 
ous, have come, as we have said, to despair of ‘‘ constitutional 
methods.’’ It is a pity that they should be able to point to so 
much in support of their views. 


; There is much, but above all stands the crying 

The Evil shame of in i 1 t At th 

of Unemployment me creasing unemployment. t the 

" . beginning of this month (July gth) there were 
increasing. , 

1,242,400 registered unemployed, 205,844 more 
than on the corresponding date 1927. Double these figures for 
those dependent on the non-workers and add a large multitude of 
unregistered unemployed. Someone has computed that if those 
1} millions marched past a given point ten abreast, each line two 
seconds behind its predecessor, the melancholy procession would 
go on for nearly seven days! On the other hand, there is abund- 
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ance of work of national importance—road-making, forestry, 
drainage, agriculture,—waiting for these willing but idle hands, 
maintained in idleness by national taxes and taxes on industry, 
amounting to a sum greater than might be required to find them 
work. ‘ Why then,’ ask the extremists, and with reason, ‘ why 
does not a powerful Government bring together the work and the 
labour to the national advantage? Is it through want of know- 
ledge or want of will? Is it from sheer incapacity or fear of 
vested interests?’ Anyhow, years pass and nothing is done, and 
the population of the country and the range of destitution are 
daily growing. The land is rapidly going out of cultivation and 
the agricultural population decreases year by year, swelling the 
congestion of the towns. In 1927 the area of arable land in Eng- 
land was lessened by 237,838 acres, nearly double the decrease of 
the previous year. In 1918, under the stimulus of the war, there 
were nearly 12,000,000 acres under corn and green crops: that 
area has diminished to 9,000,000 to-day. It is not because it is 
desirable to be nationally self-supporting that these facts are to 
be deplored, but because a great means of finding productive 
employment is being somehow overlooked. On the top of this 
apathy at home the Secretary for the Colonies is calling for 
#150,000 to help to provide workers foi 3,000 new farms to be 
started in Australia! There seems to be, literally, something pre- 
posterous about such a policy. If the Government wants to avoid 
class war, it should use all its endeavours to re-people the soil of 
England, or at any rate explain, very clearly and very often, why 
it cannot even attempt it. Otherwise, its excellent intentions, so 
admirably expressed in the Premier’s amiable speeches, will not 
avail it at the polls. 


; It would be a fitting crown to that process of 

ieee hi Catholic Emancipation, the centenary of which 
Sites. we shall celebrate next year, if we are then 
accorded that measure of simple justice in 

educational policy, for which the Hierarchy made a second ap- 
peal at their Low-Week meeting, and which the Cardinal has so 
constantly advocated, before and since. The maintenance and 
extension of the voluntary system, as the only means by which 
Christian parents can have the opportunity (since the provided 
schools are strictly undenominational) of securing that their 
children are educated in a definite faith, and the provision of 
equal facilities for all educationally State-aided children, un- 
hampered by disabilities on the ground of religion, are surely 
just and reasonable demands. The State is right in seeing that 
its future citizens are educated, and is justified in using the 
money of the Community for the purpose, when parents are 
debarred by poverty from educating their own children, but the 
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State, of which those parents and children form part, has no 
right to force upon Christian children an education which is 
definitely non-Christian. The false liberalism which prompted 
that course in 1870 was partially disowned in 1892, when volun- 
tary schools were admitted under stringent conditions to part 
of their rightfal share in the public funds: now, when those 
conditions have been proved unfair, and indeed unworkable, 
it is only right to sweep away the restrictions which make diffi- 
cult the maintenance and hamper the development of our schools. 
All educators deplore the spread of materialism and the earth- 
bound, selfish morality that becomes increasingly prevalent with 
the decay of religion. The truly horrible spectacle, criticized 
in a recent issue, of a great London daily paper putting 
before its myriad readers, with every extravagance of blind 
eulogy, a travesty of the Gospels wherein the gracious figure 
of God Incarnate, who as Man has been the salt and savour of 
Christian civilization, is unspeakably distorted and degraded, 
draws its chief horror from the total absence of any reaction 
on the part of the general public. Indeed, there has been on the 
contrary, a sort of competition amongst non-Catholics, Anglican 
dignitaries and Nonconformists alike, as to who should express 
the highest appreciation of these grossly profane conceptions ; 
a sad revelation of the low ebb of Christianity outside the 
Church. Many causes, amongst them the discordant and uncer- 
tain teaching of the sects, are responsible for this, but we are 
disposed to lay the chief blame at the doors of the undenomina- 
tional public schools. For seven or eight generations, some 
half the elementary school children of England have had little 
more education in religion than can be conveyed by “simple 
[é.e., undogmatic] Bible teaching.” Is this a time, then, we 
may ask, to starve those schools wherein alone Christianity is 
definitely taught, wherein a sound morality, based on a true 
faith, is inculcated so as to mould and train the growing char- 
acter? We have often stigmatized those communist schools in 
which hapless children are taught to be bad citizens, but they are 
few and ineffective compared with those wherein the principles of 
true citizenship are inadequately taught, because dissociated from 
religion. 
y ‘** The sect that is everywhere spoken against ”’ 
The Jesuits is so astonished whenever one of its gainsayers 
and Sir Frederick ° A 
Milner. retracts his words and apologizes—as occasion- 
ally but rarely enough happens—that it is apt 


to embarrass such an honourable person by thanking him effu- 
sively for what his own self-respect has prompted him to do. Stilt, 
notwithstanding the chorus of praise accorded to Sir Frederick 
Milner by our Catholic papers for the manly lefter to The Times 
(July 9th), in which he retracted fully and unequivocally the im- 
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plication he made in a former letter (June 13th) that the Jesuits 
teach that the end justifies the means, we may add here a modest 
word of appreciation. Apparently many friends of the truth wrote 
to remonstrate with Sir Frederick, and at least two refuted his 
statement in the Press. A dignified and telling letter of rebuke 
from an Oxford Don appeared in The Times for June 15th, and Mr. 
Charles Diamond, Editor of the Catholic Associated Press, took 
up the cudgels at greater length in a more lively fashion, in issues 
of his papers for June 23rd and subsequently, printing a long and 
able statement of Catholic doctrine on the subject. Sir Frederick, 
fully informed of his mistake, immediately took the only honour- 
able course, and expressed his regret that he had unwittingly 
maligned the Church and the Society of Jesus. But, as if to il- 
lustrate the source of his mistake—the ignorance of matters lying 
outside their interests, such as the Catholic system, from which 
even to-day highly-educated people suffer,—he addressed Mr. Dia- 
mond as if that ‘‘ able Editor ’’ belonged to the Society and was 
one of the persons immediately aggrieved. Knowing so little of 
the Church, Sir Frederick’s repetition of a stale old slander be- 
comes more intelligible, whilst his candidly-expressed regret for 
having given it further currency will remain, we fear, an exceed- 
ingly rare phenomenon. 


It would ill beseem Tue Month, for the benefit 

“ John of whose readers the late Mgr. Francis Bicker- 
Ayscough.” = staff-Drew wrote some of his best and most 
touching pages, to pass over in silence his recent 

lamented death at Salisbury on July 3rd, at the age of seventy. 
His first story in THE Mont was published in 1911, and for the 
next ten years a large number of tales, sketches and reminiscences, 
from his pen, some of which were afterwards published in book- 
form, entertained and charmed our public. Perhaps the best 
known was that series of war-experiences called ‘‘ French Win- 
dows ’’ which, appearing in the stern days of 1915-1917, were 
unique in their blending of the realities of battle with spiritual 
pathos. ‘‘ Gracechurch Papers ’’ had preceded them in 1912-13, 
a collection of reminiscences of village life, after the style of Cran- 
ford, largely, we believe, autobiographical. The Monsignor did 
not make his name as a novelist until he was fifty years of age, 
when in 1908 he published ‘‘ Marotz ’’ and won universal praise 
for his elaborate analysis of the contemplative life. From that 
day till his death his pen was rarely idle, but he achieved his liter- 
ary masterpiece in the very next year by the publication of ‘‘ San 
Celestino.’’ Of this story we then said that “‘ it is spiritual enough 
to be read with profit in any convent refectory, yet may compel by 
mere human interest and grace of style, the attention of the 
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worldling.’’ And we should wish to repeat with greater empha- 
sis that verdict to-day. By that book, we believe, ‘‘ John Ays- 
cough ”’ will live in literature: his other novels, although full of 
characteristic qualities of humour and observation and covering 
a wide range of experience may be paralleled by many contem- 
poraries. Only a Catholic, under an inspiration of genius, could 
have drawn so tender and loveable and life-like a picture of the 
great Saint who made the “‘ great refusal.’’ 


The literary output of this Army Chaplain, who 
Drive out was also a delicate and fastidious scholar, 
Bad Literature should remind Catholics of the heritage of good 
fy Gest. literature—good from the point of view both of 
art and morality—which has gradually accrued to them during 
the past century. Catholics, both clerics and layfolk, men and 
women, have laboured in the field of literary fiction with ever 
greater activity as the years of emancipation have rolled by, and, 
in the vast and varied library so formed, there is abundance of 
material for many years’ consumption. If Catholic youth are 
trained on such imaginative diet, they will have less taste for the 
garbage which writers, emancipated in another sense, offer them 
to-day. Civil legislation on this matter may be necessary, as 
various Governments, including those of Spain and Ireland, are 
discovering, but, while the law can keep out or keep down the 
more manifest literary foulness, the best prophylactic is a high 
moral standard in the public, joined with an energetic movement 
for supplying good literature. In Ireland, where the public taste 
has been debauched for many years by an endless supply of im- 
ported reading matter, the best of which is Godless and the worst 
vulgar and indecent, a strong popular agitation, radiating from 
the S.V. de P. Society of Waterford, is fighting with vigour 
against this evil. We may hope that the National Parliament will 
soon see the wisdom of backing their efforts. 


THE EDITOR. 
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III. NOTES ON THE PRESS 


[A summary survey of current periodicals with a view to recording 
useful articles which 1) expound Catholic doctrine and practice, 2) expose 
heresy and bigotry, and 3) are of general Catholic interest.] 


CATHOLIC DOCTRINE AND PRACTICE. 


Catholic Eschatology [J. Keating, S.J., in Month, August 1928, 
Pp. 20}. 

Confession in Early Church, II. [Rev. J. Blundell in Catholic Gaze//e, 
July 1928, p. 219]. 

Liturgical Basis of Holy Communion [P. Benedict, O.S.B., in Ecc/e- 
siastical Review, July 1928, p. 1]. 

Mixed Marriages, Move for Prohibition of [Homiletic Review, April, 
July 1928]. 

Scholasticism, the Renascence of [F. A. Toomey, S.J., in Catholic 
World, July 1928, p. 422]. 

Tertullian’s supposed “ credo .quia impossibile ” shown inaccurate 
[Mgr. H. T. Henry in Homiletic Review, July 1928, p. 1048). 


CATHOLIC DEFENCE. 


Action Francaise; persistent rebellion of [Dossiers de l'Action Popu- 
laire, June 25, 1928, p. 177: Documentation Catholique, June 30 1928, 
Pp. 1603]. 

Atheism, Aggressive in U.S.A. [Rev. C. Bruehl in Homiletic Review, 
July 1928, p. 1039]. 

Fear of Rome, The, an empty delusion [Catholic Times, June 22, 1928, 
p. 1). 

Ludwig’s, Emil, travesty of Christ’s life [C. C. Martindale, S.J., in 
Catholic Times, June 15, 22, 29, 1928). 

MacDonald, Ramsay; blunders into Malthusianism [H. Somerville in 
Christian Democrat, July 1928, p. 97). 


POINTS OF CATHOLIC INTEREST. 


Alsace-Lorraine, French Government and [Dom Maternus, O,S.B., in 
Southwark Record, July 1928, p. 180}. 

Bellarmine and American Democracy [S. J. Macnamara in Columbia, 
July 1928, p. 6). 

Crucifixion, The Date of the [E. Power, S.J., in Bidlica, July—Sept. 
1928, p. 257). 

Langton, Stephen: estimate of [7ad/e/, July 14, 1928, p. 38]. 

Lynching, the Crime of [L. W. Reilly in Catholic World, July 1928, p. 
396). \ 
Origins of the Oratory at Rome [P. Doncceur in Ziudes, July 5, 1928, 
p. 23). 

Over-population: Malthusians refuted [H. Robbins in Catholic Times, 
July 6, 1928, p. 14). 

Vice flatters Virtue, How [R. Buchanan in Catholic World, July 1928, 


p. 464). 











. REVIEWS 


1—APOLOGETIC LITERATURE' 


LL the books under this heading, dealing with both faith 

and morals, are eminently worth while. It is long since we 
have come across so masterly and cogent a piece of reasoning as 
is presented in M. Eymieu’s rather inadequately named book. 
Arguing from the fact that the revelation of the God of Truth 
must necessarily be self-consistent and unalterable, the author 
shows that these two characteristics are to be found in the teach- 
ing of the Catholic Church throughout the ages, and in no other 
body. Only a doctrine that is divine could be discussed and 
elaborated by thousands of keen and restless intellects, and yet 
emerge from the process a vast and rounded logical whole: 
only truth coming from God could survive the variety of circum- 
stances to which it was exposed during the course of history, 
without being modified out of recognition. Change and imper- 
fection and error and perversion are of the essence of everything 
merely human, especially of unaided human efforts after re- 
ligious truth. M. Eymieu illustrates these facts by a great cloud 
of witnesses, ancient and modern. His exposure of the incon- 
sistencies and variations of non-Catholic religions, especially of 
those which broke away from the faith, is telling in the extreme. 
The Catholic rises from the study of this book with his ideas 
clarified and his faith strengthened: the non-Catholic, voiced by 
the Church Times, (May 11th) so far misses the argument as to 
complain of its “ rigidity "! 


Fr. McNabb’s scholarly study of the Petrine texts—the fruit 
of a life-time of thought—in his “‘ The New Testament Witness 
to St. Peter,” differs from the elaborate works of Allies, Allnatt, 
and other Catholic exegetes in that it is not a mere collection and 
coliation of texts, but a discussion of each in its proper setting, 
taking fuller force and meaning from the circumstances of its 
utterance and transcription. The relations of the different evan- 
gelists to each other and to St. Peter himself are duly weighed, 


$ (1) Two Arguments for Catholicism. By Antonin Eymieu. Translated by 
— L. Stoddard. London: Burns, Oates and Washbourne. Pp. viii. 203. 
Tice, 5s. 

(2) Zhe New Testament Witness to St. Peter. By Vincent McNabb, O.P. 
London : Sheed and Ward. Pp. 174. Price, §s. 

(3) Birth-Control and Eugenics. By C. P. Bruehl, Ph.D. London: Herder. 
Pp. 249. Price, ros. 

(4) Birth-Control : the Fallacies of Dr. M. Stopes. By H. Davis, S.J. 
London : Burns, Oates and Washbourne. Pp. 80. Price, 1s. 6d. 
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ancl account is taken of the various “ points ” made by the hostile 
“ higher criticism.” In this lies the chief value of the book to 
the student who, secure in his mass of testimony, is apt to find his 
flank turned by suggestions of rivalry and contradiction amongst 
the sacred writers. The argument is sometimes subtle, as the 
attack is, depending on comparative dates and the exact mean- 
ing of words, Aramaic and Greek, but no difficulty is shirked, 
and, happily, the writer can call in aid the decisions of non- 
Catholic scholars, to whom scholarship is of more account than 
polemica] advantage. The famous Biblical scholar P. Lagrange, 
O.P. contributes a commendatory but discriminating Preface. 


The two moral books under notice deal with the same subject, 
a subject forced upon the attention of Catholics by the wide- 
spread advocacy, outside the Church, of a practice which strikes 
at the very root of Christian living. That its advocates are some- 
times zealous and sincere proves how completely, not only Chris- 
tianity, but the natural law itself, has been set aside by multitudes 
of moderns who yet think they are Christians. Dr. Bruehl, the 
learned editor of the Homiletic and Pastoral Review, has dis- 
cussed the subject very fully “ in the light of fundamental ethical 
principles,” thus relying mainly on the natural law, and has shown 
how grossly that law is violated by a practice, the evil of which is 
concealed by a host of irrelevant humanitarian motives. Dr. 
Bruehl has read widely and is able to adduce the support of many 
able non-Catholic writers for the orthodox teaching: indeed, his 
familiarity with current literature on the subject, both in ad- 
vocacy and condemnation, makes the treatise very “ actual ” and 
correspondingly useful. He should not, however, have let it go 
forth without an Index. 


Fr. Henry Davis, who is professor of Moral Theology at Hey- 
throp College, has a more restricted aim in his smaller book 
which is written in refutation of the principal work of Dr. Marie 
Stopes, the protagonist of Birth Control propaganda in this 
country. But he relies on the same unchanging moral principles 
as does Dr. Bruehl, and in calm, courteous fashion making 
allowance always for the zeal of his opponent, he shows how em- 
phatically it is zo¢ according to knowledge. For, as a matter of 
fact, contraception sins not only against morality but also against 
science, which is invoked in its aid. Armed with these books and 
with the productions of the League of National Health, particu- 
larly Dr. Sutherland’s “ Birth Control Exposed,” the Catholic 
apologist can effectively meet one of the most subtle and deadly 
attacks on Christian civilization which the world has witnessed. 
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2—SOME SPIRITUAL BOOKS‘ 


N this book Canon Saudreau has employed his ripe judgment 
I and unique erudition upon a history (he calls it a sketch) of the 
Schools of Holiness which have flourished in the Church from the 
earliest times down to our own day. A passing glance at pre- 
Christian types of sanctity, with all their limitations, fitly pre- 
cedes a close and detailed study of that gradual unfolding, accord- 
ing to time and place and the development of civilization, of the 
Christ-life in the Church which is another name for the life of 
holiness. First, the uncompromising asceticism of the early 
Church in protest against contemporary pagan depravity, but 
going (we cannot but think) to extremes in its hostility to much 
that later ages have seen how to assimilate and utilize: a little 
fierce, more than a little narrow, but no doubt necessarily so in 
such a setting. Then, with the rapid spread of the Faith, mitigat- 
ing the severity of its practices as its principles were more and 
more universally accepted, but with periodical reversions to a 
sterner, more elemental, type as this very mitigation tended in- 
evitably to laxity. So, a Benedict, a Bernard, a Bruno, and later 
a Francis of Assisi, restore the sharpness and definition of the 
mould and renew the pattern. 

With the Renaissance comes a new and formidable danger : 
pagan thought and art, so roughly cast out in the days of primitive 
fervour, return almost in a night and very nearly turn the tables 
on their conquerors. At any rate they come to stay as a perma- 
nent element in modern life, and after the first panic and disarray 
the best that is in them penetrates into and mingles beneficently 
with the alarmed, because awakened, Christian conscience, 
humanism and puritanism blending into a harmony which we find 
illustrated in the lives of such men as Francis de Sales, Philip 
Neri, Ignatius Loyola, and in general in those of the whole 
varied school of modern saints. What strikes one more than ever 
after reading Canon Saudreau’s captivating study, is the evidence 
of the supernatural vitality, may one say adaptability, of the 
Christ Ideal—not bound to any particular age nor linked to any 
particular civilization but fitting into, completing, elevating, each 
in turn while yet remaining in each unchangeably the same. 
Though Canon Saudreau disclaims any title to an exhaustive 
treatment of his subject he has, at least, taught us how to study 

_' (1) La Piété a travers les ges. By Canon Saudreau. Paris: Tequi. Pp. 700, 
Price, 18 fr. 

(2) The Spiritual Life. Instructions by St. Jane Frances Frémyot de Chantal. 
London: Sands. . 306. Price, 8s. 6d. ‘ 


(3) Prayer and Intelligence. By Jacques and Raissa Maritain. Translated by 
Algar Thorold. London: Sheed and Ward. Pp. 56. Price, 2s. 6d. 
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with a new comprehension, and consequently with enormously en- 
hanced profit, the ever fascinating phenomenon of human sanctity. 


These Instructions, edited by the Sisters of the Visitation, 
Harrow, will be of very great value to those to whom prayer is 
the vital fact of their lives. In the hands of St. Jane Frances, 
as in those of her master, St. Francis de Sales, prayer is exhibited 
as the most natural thing in the world, as indeed it should be. It 
is the special characteristic of the Visitation that their prayer 
should be of the simplest and most direct nature—an adhesion 
of oneself, rather than of any of one’s powers, to the fact of God : 
an act of will through which God and the soul approach one 
another, one may say, indefinitely. St. Jane Frances, so much of 
whose interior life was passed in an agony of dryness and dere- 
liction, speaks with a knowledge and authority which will bring 
strength and courage and encouragement to many bewildered 
and disappointed souls. 


The third charming little book has for its aim (what so many 
much larger works have also tried but wholly failed to do) to state 
clearly, so far as this is possible, for ordinary persons who think 
and have things to do, what contemplation is and how, if God 
will, it may be practised. Most of the great Masters of the mysti- 
cal life are cited and in the cool clear light of the master-mind 
of St. Thomas are shown to be at one with the great Catholic 
tradition of holiness, and to meet and in a wonderful way explain 
the formless cravings that stir in the soul upon which God has 
laid a finger. One need say no more than that, for such, this 
little book will certainly be a sheer delight and inspiration. 





SHORT NOTICES. 


BIBLICAL. 


N these days when the need of reunion is so keenly felt both in East 

and West, interest in all questions connected with the nature and func- 
tion of the Church is growing more intense and widespread. Hence the 
opportuneness of the study undertaken by Father Koester, S.J., of 
the conception of the Church manifested in the writings of St, Paul, 
Die Idee der Kirche beim Apostel Paulus (Neutest. Abhandl. XIV Band 
I Heft, XIII + 74 pp. Munster in W. Aschendorff, 1928). Father 
Koester is careful to abstain from controversy; his aim is to allow his 
exposition to speak for itself, though his notes and extensive biblio- 
graphy provide those desirous to acquaint themselves with other views 
with a wide field of study. As Father Dieckmann, S.J., has lately made 
an exhaustive study of the constitution and teaching authority of the 
Church, these subjects are only cursorily handled. After an account 
of the history of the word “ ecclesia” in the Greek world, follows a 
sketch of the foundation of the Pauline communities, The author then 
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shows that, according to the mind of St, Paul, it was not the will of 
man but of God that had laid the foundations of the Church, vested 
it with authority, and provided for its continuance and growth. The 
bulk of the work is consecrated to the Pauline conception of the Church 
as the body of Christ, the incorporation therein of its members, the 
effects of this incorporation, and allied questions, As an interesting 
point of detail it may be mentioned that the learned author remains 
unconvinced by the exegesis that in a few passages of St, Paul attributes 
to the word “spirit” the special meaning of ‘‘soul sanctified by grace.” 
A timely work, soberly and carefully elaborated, 


PHILOSOPHICAL, 


Scholastic Metaphysics (Loyola University Press, Chicago: $ 2,00) 
by Father John F. McCormick, S.J., is primarily a text-book for stu- 
dents, but could be used comfortably and with profit by any reader 
of average education, It thus contributes something ‘to the supply 
of what is still a real need, The arrangement of the work is excellent 
and, if we have sometimes the impression that the survey of problems 
is too rapid for depth, this is due to the limits of space imposed by the 
author's plan, To the same excess of brevity and abstraction must 
be ascribed a certain lack of humanity which this work shares with 
nearly every summary of scholastic thought with which we are ac- 
quainted in English, Perhaps the emotional deadness of these works 
is due, like the deadness of Euclid, to the fact that the author knows 
his conclusions from the beginning, and is debarred, practically, from 
making any unexpected discoveries by the way. The excitement of 
the chase is absent, and is missed. In philosophy this is a more serious 
lack than in mathematics, An active-minded reader will have vistas 
of thought, and possibly of doubt, opened up by such lines of reasoning 
as we find in these works, in respect of which the works themselves 
provide no satisfactory guidance, That is the necessary limitation of 
every description of “potted” philosophy; and it ‘is one to which 
Catholic writers should .perhaps pay more attention, ‘The counter- 
balancing advantages of brevity and method are not to be despised—they 
are very conspicuous in the present volume—but they are not everything, 
Can we have the clearness, the logic, the dialectical thoroughness of 
the great scholastics and at the same time avoid the repulsive dryness 
of the mere logician? 

Ah, what a dusty answer gets the soul, 
When hot for certainties is this our life! 
This is, or ought to be, the problem of every worker in the field of 
scholastic philosophy at the present day, It is, no doubt, a problem 
of the utmost difficulty, 
APOLOGETIC, 

In The Triumph of Life, or Science and the Soul (Longmans: 1os.6d.), 
Mgr. Canon William Barry gives in letter form the fruit of a life-time 
meditation on such psychological and spiritual subjects as “Sleep and 
Dreams,” “Personality,” “The Relation of Soul to Body,” “Darwinism,” 
“Religion and Science,” etc, Owing to the strange, “unscientific” utter- 
ances of Sir Arthur Keith, these themes are decidedly alive at the moment, 
and many people are sure to be helped by Dr. Barry's careful discussion 
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of them, Dr. Barry has been the friend and counsellor of so many 
distinguished men that his book has many of the pleasant graces of a 
volume of reminiscences, He does not go very deep in his arguments, 
but his presentation of the elements of Catholic philosophy is decidedly 
attractive. He could not write a dull book if he tried, because -his 
mind is so richly stored with memories, They are here in abundance. 
and they will both delight and instruct all who read them. 


DEVOTIONAL. 

The interest aroused in the Blessed Robert Bellarmine by the recent 
publication of his Life by Father Brodrick will be maintained by the 
publication of his booklet, The Ascent of the Mind to God by the Ladder 
of Things Created (B.O. & W.: 5s. and 7s. 6d.), to which his biographer 
contributes an illuminating Intreduction, The translation was made at 
Douay by “ T. B. Gent,” in 1616, during the lifetime of the Blessed 
Robert, and gives his thought a clear and harmonious expression, That 
thought develops the whole duty of man from his creaturehood, and 
shows how multitudinous the means of its accomplishment in nature. 
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HISTORICAL, 


During the “cause” of the English Martyrs, the “ Devil’s Advocate " 
will no doubt urge that they were political offenders, put to death by a 
reluctant Government on charges of high treason, For that was what 
the Government told the scandalized Europe of the day, in many a 
lying pamphlet, and that is what Protestant historians, writing to their 
brief, have constantly maintained to our own times, In a very timely 
volume, The Elizabethan Persecution: did its Victims Suffer for the 
Old Faith of England or for Treason? (Harding and More: 2s. 6d.), 
Mr. A. Hilliard Atteridge examines this calumny and, by analysing the 
penal code and the charges made against the victims, shows clearly 
the hatred of Catholicism which inspired both the law and its penal- 
ties. A complete answer to the “ Devil’s Advocate,” and to the many 
amateur aspirants to his office, is provided in this very thorough and 
careful piece of work, 

What must puzzle many Catholics, viz., the conviction held by many 
otherwise well-educated people that Anglicanism represents the old 
Catholic Church in this country, may be partly cleared up by Mr. 
Joseph Clayton's Continuity in the Church of England (Sheed and 
Ward: ts, n.), wherein is to be seen that the source of the delusion, 
lies in the “doctored” historical information to which alone our separ- 
ated brethren seem to have access, After tracing the growth of 
religious change from Henry's rejection of the Pope onwards, Mr. 
Clayton notes the introduction of three new principles—the transference 
of the care of religion to the civil power, the dictation by that powcr 
of the nation's faith and practice, and the enforcement by civil law 
of religious duties—and he shows how three representative Anglican 
historians practically ignore the meaning and consequences of these 
momentous changes, This dishonest conspiracy against the truth dis- 
figures H. O. Wakeman’s “ History of the Church of England,” edited 
(11th Edition) by Canon Ollard, Professor Whitney’s volume, “ The 
Reformation,” and finally Bishop Frere's “‘ History of the English 
Church in the Reigns of Elizabeth and James I”, which all agree in 
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“proving,” by ignoring inconvenient facts, that no fundamental religious 
change occurred in the Elizabethan Settlement. On this sorry fare 
the average Anglican mind is apparently fed, and, as none are so 
blind as those who won't see, the fallacy persists. Mr. Clayton dis- 
cusses the question with scrupulous fullness and fairness; in fact, we 
think he goes too far in assuming the sincerity of Cranmer and his 
like, who were once believers: ‘‘ Deus non deserit nisi prius deseratur,” 

Not long ago THE MONTH published an article called “ Pagan 
Sussex,” the aim of which was to show ‘that nothing had replaced 
the loss of the Catholic faith in some parts, at least, of that large county, 
But now the P,P. of Midhurst, Father H. Willaert, on the western 
borders, comes to vindicate Ais locality and to prove that there, at least, 
the faith survived the Reformation, His History of an Old Catholic 
Mission (B.O. & W.: 4s.) is a most thorough and conscientious piece 
of work, tracing the records of Catholic life at Cowdray, Easebourne 
and Midhurst, places within a few miles of each other and connected 
with the fortunes of the Montague family. This little volume gives 
an admirable example, which, if it were widely followed by our country 
priests, would do a great deal to restore the faith in England, a great 
part of which doesn’t even know that it was once Catholic, 


BIOGRAPHICAL. 


The little book detailing the martyrdom of John Rigby, to which 
Father Newdigate, its editor, has given the titk—A Lancashire Man 
(B.0. & W.: 6d.) is, in its way, a complete exposure of the baseless 
pretence that there was no real change of religion in Elizabeth's day. 
For the booklet, originally published by Dr. Worthington of Douay in 
1601, the year after the martyrdom, is mainly composed of the martyr’s 
own narrative of his different trials, wherein his own plain statements 
and his judges’ comments put beyond doubt the radical distinction 
between the old religion and the new, Dr. Worthington, in his in- 
troduction and epilogue, fittingly stigmatizes the judicial dishonesty and 
cowardice (for the Judges were evidently afraid to let him off) that con- 
demned so honest and lovable a young man as a traitor. Apart from its 
deeply edifying effect, this little book is an excellent piece of apologetic. 

We are glad to welcome a third edition of The Martyrs of Tyburn 
(B.O. and W.: ts. 6d. and 2s. 6d.), short biographical notices of the 
105 victims who perished on that hallowed spot for the Catholic Faith, 
It is compiled by the nuns who watch and pray \unceasingly at the 
shrine there, awaiting the time when Catholic piety and gratitude will 
erect a more worthy memorial of that glorious testimony. 

St. Martin of Tours (Sands: 6s. n.) is a translation by Miss Mary 
Watt of a new French version, by M. Paul Monceaux, of the original 
Latin Life of the Saint by Sulpicius Severus, About one-third of the 
book is devoted to a critical estimate of Sulpicius and his work. Thus 
the reader can intelligently peruse ‘the mixture of legend and fact, 
which Sulpicius presents with such delightful simplicity and naiveté. 

For modern people the lives of modern saints have naturally a special 
value, as they show us great souls fighting and overcoming the very 
difficulties that beset ourselves. Saint Marie-Madeleine Postel, by Mgr. 
Grente, Bishop of Le Mans (BO. and W.: 3s. 6d.), is thus a book to be 
read, for St, Marie-Madeleine died as recently as 1846 and was canonized 
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in 1925. Her story is charmingly told, and loses nothing jin Miss 
Henvey’s translation, It should call attention to the valuable educational 
work done by the Saint's daughters at St. Joseph's Convent, Reading. 

Until with the lapse of time, it becomes possible to take a thoroughly 
balanced view of the great Cardinal, The ‘Life of Cardinal Mercier 
(Sands: 7s, 6d. n.) by M. Henry Louis Dubly, translated by Herbert 
Wilson, will form an excellent medium for becoming acquainted with 
the main features of his character and the chief events of his career, 
Even if his life had stopped short of the great war, he would have been 
famous amongst Catholics as a man both of thought and of action—as 
a profound theologian and an able administrator, But the war revealed 
his real greatness as no other experience could, He was more to his 
country than many battalions of soldiers, M. Dubly does full justice 
to every aspect of his career, except perhaps, to the episode known as 
the “ Malines Conversations,” the true inwardness of which has rarely 
been properly understood abroad, 

M. l’Abbé Klein furnishes the letterpress which accompanies a series 
of reproductions of the great Masters concerning Our Lady—La Sainte 
Vierge dans l’Evangile (Editions Spes: 15.00 fr.}—a handsome and 
edifying present for the young, 


POETRY. 

What is described as a “ contribution towards the centenary of the 
Oxford Movement” takes the form of a new and exquisite edition of 
The Dream of Gerontius (Longmans: 7s, 6d. n.), by “* Anglican,” a dis- 
guise that conceals a devoted admirer of the great Oratorian, who, as 
is well known, rescued the masterpiece from a drawer and published 
it in THE MONTH, in May and June, 1865. Many editions, of course, 
have appeared since; notably a facsimile of the original MS, brought 
out by Messrs. Longmans in 1909. This issue is distinguished, not only 
by its fine print and lavish margins, but also by a dated summary of 
Newman's life and work, and a “ concordance,” a list of words used by 
the poet with the lines in which they occur, 

“Ymal Oswin ” has collected certain lyrics, contributed from time 
to time in magazines, in a little volume called My Garden of Dreams 
(A, H. Stockwell). She herself called the book “a nosegay of ‘wild 
flowers,” and, regarded so, it is not open to any severe criticism, but 
may rather meet with kindly appreciation, 

Much more ambitious in aim and successful .in achievement is the 
book called, simply, Poems (Longmans: 6s,n.), by S. de V. Julius. 
inspired apparently by war-experiences in the East and rising not in- 
frequently to real poetic power and insight. .It is a pity, however, that 
one so metrically proficient should fail from .time to time in scansion or 
rhyme, and should deliberately perpetrate unrhymed sonnets! 

Non-CATHOLIC. 

Catholics are well aware that the Old Testament was the preparation 
for the New, and that not only its revealed teaching passed over to 
Christianity, but also that its rites and practices naturally had a deep 
influence on those of the new dispensation, Those interested in early 
Christian liturgy and in the Jewish practice of the Tannaitic period will 
find much to arrest their attention in the learned study of Dr, Gavin, 
who is Professor of Ecclesiastical History in the General Theological 
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Seminary, New York, on The Jewish Antecedents :of the Christian 
Sacraments (S.P.C.K.:5s.). The author has given his attention 
to Catholic sacramental teaching with some success, but has failed to 
make use of the distinction between Sacraments and Sacramentals, 
which would have added to the clarity of his treatment, For the rites of 
Jewish baptism uSed in the admission of a proselyte Dr. Gavin uses 
two sources, one ‘“ embedded as a Tannaitic reminiscence in the Baby- 
lonian Talmud,” and the other “a curious little manual On Proselytes 
(Gerim).” As the whole argument depends on these documents really 
representing second-century practice, it is much to be regretted that 
the author has not found it possible to give an adequate discussion 
of their date, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Mr, R. A. Rye’s Guide to the Libraries of London (University of 
London Press: tos .n.) has been revised and enlarged out of all recogni- 
tion in a third edition twenty years after the appearance of the first. 
Not only has the number of libraries noticed been greatly increased— 
the Index is more than four times as large as before—but there is a 
learned historical Introduction on the growth of libraries, illustrated 
by pictures of the first and later “ books,” The work is naturally 
divided into accounts of General and Special Libraries, and is hand- 
somely adorned by photographs of many of the chief reading-rooms 
in the metropolis, which, contrary to common opinion, is but poorly 
furnished with study-facilities, considering its size, What there are 
the student will find fully described in Mr, Rye’s volume. 

We are not told the provenance of the papers and addresses by the 
late Mr, William O’Brien, published under the title, Irish Fireside Hours 
(Gill and Son: 5s. n.), but that distinguished literary and public man 
was no doubt in great demand for discourses in educational institutions 
and articles in periodicals, With his wide experience of men and books, 
Mr. O’Brien could hardly fail to be interesting, and English fireside 
hours, as well as Irish, can be profitably spent in his company, a 
genial humour serving to enliven a somewhat “ periodic " and allusive 
style. 

Miss Vera G. Pragnell, who writes The Story of the Sanctuary (The 
Vine Press: 3s, 6d. and 4s. 6d.) speaks much and beautifully of the 
Christian ideal of sacrifice and love, But she has not realized that 
Christ ‘“ was born to give testimony to the /ruth,” and therefore must 
have left some means by which the race He redeemed might continue 
to be freed from error of mind and will, At least she recognizes no 
such means; has no conception of a living Voice, teaching with Christ’s 
authority what we are to do and what to think, And so, her diagnosis 
of modern social evils is neither complete nor altogether correct, and her 
suggested remedies are for the most part rather impracticable, And, like 
all such that despise the garnered wisdom of God's Church, her com- 
munism includes, in opposition to God’s primal arrangement, the abom- 
ination of free love, not obscurely advocated on pp. 49—50. Although 
convention is not necessarily morality—for it may be niere table-manners 
—moral laws in a stable and organized society are often expressed 
in convention. 
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All that can be fairly alleged against the theory of Evolution, and 
perhaps a little more, has been brought together by the Rev. William A. 
Williams in Evolution Disproved (from the Author, Camden, New Jersey: 
$ 1,00), containing fifty closely-reasoned arguments. Mr. Williams 
proves at any rate, that the psuedo-scientist has often no logical or 
experiential grounds for the “ faith " that is in him, The book should 
be useful for the C.E.G. 

If there are any Catholics in France who still believe that the “ Action 
Francaise " is a lawful movement unlawfully condemned by the Holy 
See, their faith must be based on that kind of ignorance which moralists 
call “ crass" and “ affected.” For to the impartial observer the facts 
speak for themselves, and even if they did not, all that is authoritative 
in the Church in France, and the soundest and most eminent of her 
writers, have combined to make them emphatically vocal, For instance, in 
Le Joug du Christ—réponse aux Théologiens d’Action Francaise 
(Editions Spes, Paris: 9.00 fr.) a Dominican, Pére Bernadot, and two 
Jesuits, Péres Desbuquois and Riquet, have stated the Church's doctrine 
and defended the Church’s action with a measured vigour that sweeps 
away, finally one would fain hope, the multitudinous sophistries where- 
with lay casuists have tried to obscure the plain issue, If argument could 
dissipate political prejudice the scandal of Catholic recalcitrance against 
the moral authority of the Church would speedily disappear, For the 
authors are not content with refuting the “ Apology ” for the A.F., pub- 
lished under lay auspices but supposed to be inspired by certain rebel- 
lious priests; they also set forth the Catholic ideal of the nature and func- 
tions of the Church, as traditionally taught in her schools, and show by 
contrast how miserably false and -inadequate is that of MM. Maurras 
and Daudet. A final chapter reprints the disciplinary “‘ Ordonnance,” 
published by the French Hierarchy on March 7 of this year, against con- 
tumacious adherents of the A.F. 

In shorter compass but with equal force, a reasoned exposure of 
the A.F. is to be found in Deux Articles de la Civilta Cattolica en ré- 
ponse 4 l’Action Francaise (Bonne Presse: 5.00 fr.), translated from 
the Italian periodical which is in close contact with the Holy See. 

Young as it still is, the pontificate of our present Holy Father has been 
prolific in important documents intended for the instruction and guidance 
of the Church, A useful collection of these various Encyclicals, Briefs, 
Allocutions, etc., embracing only the years 1922, 1923, has been published, 
with a French translation, in Actes de S.S. Pie XI., Tome I, by La 
Bonne Presse at 4.00 fr., in the series which contains the 4c/a of his 
three predecessors, 

A rollicking book called Four Boon Fellows (Dent & Sons: 7s. 6d. n.) 
is emphatically one of those which ought to be read in the spirit in 
which it is written, Those who cannot stand riotous hyperbole, humor- 
ous over-emphasis, a very spate of words from an overflowing vocabu- 
lary, much stressing of the physical side of enjoyment, strong antipathies 
re-reiterated, local and belligerent patriotisms, etc., will miss a good 
deal of homely wisdom and Catholic common-sense, But even the 
heartiest of bon-vivants and lovers of the country-side must not try to 
devour the book at one sitting. Its good spirits tend to become forced 
and artificial, and it is not easy to play a very prolonged fantasia on 
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the delights of strong ale and the diabolisms of motorists, A word of 
praise, however, must be given to many admirable Chestertonian songs 
and ballads interspersed with the prose, The book—supposed to be 
an account of a Yorkshire walking tour—is good literature for all its 
extravagance, and its author, Mr, A. J. Brown, a name not unknown to 
our readers, is toebe congratulated, 

MINOR PUBLICATIONS. 

M, l’Abbé L. Rouzic is the author of several books of instruction in 
a small but attractive format. L’Eglise et le Mariage and Servir 
(Lethielleux: 5,00 fr. each) are two of the latest; the former completing 
the Church’s doctrine and legislation about the Sacrament (two previous 
volumes dealt with Dieu et le Mariage, and Jesus-Christ et le Ma- 
riage), and the latter expounding in great detail the fundamental duty 
of the creature, 

The Legends of the Holy Childhood, taken by “ A.P.” from the 
apocryphal gospels and set up in large type for the use of children 
(Sheed and Ward: 9d. n.) will edify young minds, but care must be 
taken to present them, not as facts, but as pious fancies, 

Drawing largely on the works of Fabre, Bishop MacDonald in 
Instinct and Reason (Kegan Paul: gd. n.) has no difficulty in showing, 
to the discomfiture of reactionary Darwinians like Sir Arthur Keith, 
the impassable gulf between the innate powers, which enable insects 
to perform their prescribed réles, and the faculty of endless adaptation 
to circumstances, which intelligence confers on man, 

A writer disguised under the name of “ Spretus " makes a sort of 
manifestation of conscience and calls it, A Soul in Travail (B.O & W.: 
6d,). It is a candid revelation of the reluctance of human nature to make 
the self-surrender required for any advance in virtue, and it should prove 
a means of self-knowledge to those who are culpably deaf to God's 
call, and indeed a stimulus to everyone, 

The face of the Church, like that of the earth, is always being: 
renewed, by fresh efforts of piety, or by the recovery of the spirit of 
the past. In The Sentinels of Prayer (C.T.S.: 2d.) we find a direct 
return to the simplicity of the Gospels, wherein the whole of the Christ- 
ian’s duty is summed up in the words “ Watch and Pray.” The 
Sentinels are those who, convinced of the quasi-omnipotence of prayer 
when united with the impetration of Our Lord, try to make their lives, 
by recollection and purity of intention, a sacrifice of praise, suppli- 
cation and thanksgiving. In the booklet there are provided a multitude 
of methods and suggestions for promoting a constant prayerful inter- 
course with God, 

Mr, Kenneth Ingram has an easy task in exposing the bigotry and 
irrationability of Mr, Bertrand Russell's explanation of the faith that 
is not in him, contained in his tract—‘‘ Why I am not a Christian,’ 
The constructive part of The Unreasonableness of Anti-Christianity 
(Society of SS, Peter and Paul: ts.), however, is not so satisfactory, 
for Mr, Ingram relies too much on personal intuition, whereas reason 
is the only ground on which to meet the rationalist, however rarely he 
is to be found there, % 

In the latest, fourth, edition of My. Missal (Herder: prices from 
1s, 6d. onwards) Abbot Cabrol has incorporated the newest feasts, mak- 
ing this, according to the Church's ideal, the best form of Prayer 
Book for Sundays and Feast-days, 
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Franciscan Tertiaries will find in The Seraphic Standard (Gill and 
Son, Dublin) compiled by Father Aloysius, O.S.F.C., all the Rules and 
Ceremonial concerning their Order, as also a summary of devotions 
suitable to their ‘spirit. 

By way of securing a wider distribution of their invaluable Leaflets, 
which are unsuitable for Church Door cases, the C.T.S. has begun to 
issue them in sets bound according to their subjects, The first of these 
containing 13 leaflets, has appeared with the titlke—On the Threshold 
of Christianity (2d.) and deals in bright and arresting fashion with the 
preliminaries of faith, 

A painstaking and very thorough account of the relations between 
Hungary and the United States is given by Eugene Pivany in his paper 
Hungarian-American Historical Connections, published by The Royal 
Hungarian University Press. 

Father Mario Barbera in Catholic Foundations in Secular Universities 
(Woodstock College Press) strikingly exposes the dangers to faith and 
morals involved in encouraging the attendance of Catholics at Godless 
Universities, by providing in the Universities themselves some sort of or- 
ganization to counteract the pervading atmosphere of irreligion, We 
believe the American Hierarchy does not countenance this risky ex- 
pedient, but it is well to have its inadvisability so convincingly set 
forth, 

A lively plea for a better understanding between Britain and Am- 
erica has been written by John E, F. Fanshawe and called Education 
for Tolerance (Simpkin Marshall: 2s, 6d.). The author thinks that his- 
tory books should be revised with this object, and the substantial 
identity of interest between the two peoples stressed as much as 
possible. 

Mr. Leighton Pullan’s pamphlet Mrs. Eddy’s “ Christian Science ” 
(Rivington’s: 1s, 6d.) is a belated refutation of that preposterous creed, 
the persistence of which can only be explained as a nemesis resulting 
from the rejection of God’s revelation, The C.T.S. has long ago shown 
up its blasphemous absurdity and our own pages have several times 
“‘ dealt faithfully " with Mrs, Eddy. 

Tastefully bound in blue and gold, Marriage in Christ (Liturgical 
Press, Collegeville: 10 c.) edited by the Rev. R. E. Power, gives a short 
explanation of the Sacrament, followed by the rite itself and the Nuptial 


Mass, 





NoTE,—We are informed that both publisher and author take exception 
to a criticism, printed in this section last month, to the effect that 
the dust-cover enclosing a novel, Patricia Lancaster’s Revenge 
(Longmans: 7s. 6d.) by Miss Beatrice Chase was “ rather sugges- 
tive.” Our reviewer writes regretting that the phrase, quite con- 
trary to his intention, has given offence: he had no desire to reflect 
upon those responsible for the wrapper, but was merely afraid lest 
it should “ keep some people from buying or reading what is really 
a good and well-told story.” Needless to say, we associate our- 
selves with his regret. 
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